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Because I See Your Good Points 


I have just run through the little catalogue of new books issued by the 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. I have come to expect the names of former 
students of mine among the successful authors in publishers’ lists. In this Stokes 
announcement I find three! Three writers whom I have had the pleasure of 
helping when help is most needed by a writer—when he is “‘finding himself.”’ 

One of these authors (I'll tell you all their names if you wish) several 
years ago sent me travel articles. Captivated by her (as yet undeveloped) sense 
of places and periods, I advised her to write historical romance. Her new book 
glamorously related high adventure on one of the great trails of our history. 

Another author was writing aritcles for the Saturday Evening Post. I 
encouraged him to shift to fiction. His new book is a novel of business life 
which has already had excellent reviews. 

Another of these Stokes authors several years ago brought me repeatedly 
stories intended for adult literary magazines. Not so good. I advised her to 
write juvenile books. She was stubborn about it; I’m not sure she even 
thanked me for my analysis of her problem. I see now, however, that she’s 
done a series of three books for children which are little classics of their kind. 

A fourth Stokes author, not in this particular pamphlet, has done three 
juvenile books for the Stokes imprint. I plotted the first one and helped her 
shape up the full manuscript. I was fascinated by her comprehension of chil- 
dren and helped her exploit her good point. 

This week’s Saturday Evening Post’s leading story is by the very first 
writer I ever ‘‘discovered’’ and put across. He doubted his abilities; I told him 
he had the “‘romantic touch’; I kept at him, made him invest his one 
good asset. 

Cosmopolitan is now running a serial by a well-known novelist whose 
first fiction I helped her write and sell several years ago. She had a new line of 
adventure; I showed her how to exploit it. 

A story of my own has recently sold to the Woman’s Home Companion, 
but has not yet been published. 

Do you need ‘‘discovering’’? Do you know what your literary assets are? 
You'll never cash an editor's check until you do. Why not consult someone 
who understands such things? Your success is my professional concern. Let 
me see some of your work. The fee is a minimum of $5 for each manuscript 
and a dollar a thousand words for excess over 5,000. 

Send for my pamphlet, ‘‘How I Work With Writers.’’ It’s full of infor- 
mation: no advertising ballyhoo, no testimonials, no mammy songs; and it’s 
free. Drop me a line and ask for it. 

If you live in or anywhere near New York City, join my resident group 
beginning February second. Weite for further particulars. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor Collier’s Weekly, author standard college textbook, “Narrative 
Technique,” writer stories Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, Woman’s Home 
Companion, etc., special lecturer Columbia University 
and God knows what all. 








342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 














CORRECT WRITING, CREATIVE WRITING 


You may want training in the conventions of writing—in what is called good 
English. You may want guidance in composition—the article, the essay, or 
the short story. Above all, you want the criticism to be well-informed, 
detailed, and candid. In short, you require the combination of conscience 
and skill that a university department can and does offer you. 

Power to express your thoughts well in speech or in writing is important 
to success or satisfaction in life. Whatever your feelings, ideas, or plans 
may be, they are relatively ineffective unless they can be conveyed adequately 
to others. 

Rules of grammar must be mastered before you can express yourself 
correctly; principles underlying all types of writing must be learned before 
you can fully develop whatever facility in writing you may have; certain 
points of view must be understood before you can read with full appreciation. 

Some people acquire for themselves by wide reading these rules of 
grammar or principles of writing or this intelligent approach to literature, 
but progress can be much surer and much faster under competent guidance. 

Columbia courses have been prepared under the supervision of our 
department heads; they are carried on through personal correspondence by 
capable teachers of our regular staff. The experience of thousands of 
students testifies to their value. 

The University is primarily interested in offering the best type of instruc- 
tion to serve well men and women everywhere who are eager to prepare them- 
selves better for social and business life. 

The fees for these courses are arranged to cover the cost of preparing and 
teaching the subjects that are offered. Payment of tuition may be spread 
over a period of months if desired. 

Earnest effort on the student’s part is necessary, however, and only those 
should inquire who are determined to act upon their desire to know more. 

If you believe that study under thorough University guidance can help 
you, let us tell you more about this system of instruction. Even though 
the partial list herewith should not include subjects you wish, write without 
any feeling of obligation. New courses are added from time to time; 
members of our staff may be able to suggest a program of study that you 
will enjoy. 

In addition to our courses in English we offer a wide variety of subjects, 
some cultural, others practical, including courses in agriculture, banking, 
general business, investments, language, mathematics, philosophy, psychology, 
secretarial correspondence, etc. 

A bulletin showing a complete list of home study courses will be sent 
upon request. A special high school bulletin, listing courses that cover 
complete high school and college preparatory training, is available also. 


We shall tell you frankly if we believe we can help you. 





HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


ACCOUNTING 
AGRICULTURE 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
APPLIED GRAMMAR 
BANKING 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 
— LAW 

USINESS MATHEMAT: 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 
BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY 
CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
CLASSICS 
COMPOSITION 
CONTEMPORARY NOVEL 
CORPORATION FINANCE 
DRAFTING 


ECONOMICS 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
ESSAY WRITING 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 
FIRE INSURANCE 
FOREMANSILIP 
FRENCH 


HARMONY 
HISTORY 


JUVENILE STORY WRITING 
ag GES 


LIBRARY SERVICE 

LITERATURE 

MACHINE DESIGN 

MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 
RKETING 


MATHEMATICS 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
PHILOSOPHY 

PHYSICS 

PLAYWRITING 

POETRY 


PSYCHOLOGY 
oe —_— 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
SOCIOLOGY 


SPANISH 

STENOGRAPHY 
TYPEWRITING 

WORLD LITERATURE, ETC. 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension—Home Study Department, New York, N. Y. Please 
send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. 
following subjects: 


I am interested in the 
wR. DIG. 1-32 


























































WRITER’s DIGEST 








Dear Writer’s Digest: 
I’ve decided to give you folks a 
trial. Here’s a story that I just 
wrote. Please type and revise it for 
me and sell it. Keep 10% agent’s 
commission for yourself. Also could 
you send me a small advance pay- 
ment, now? 
Yours truly, 


CHARLES DAVID. 





@ We find it hard to keep a dry eye, Mr. David, in the face of your generous 
letter reprinted above. Such nonchalant largess in these days of evicted coal 
barons and homeless realtors; not to speak of ex-bankers running around with 
cocked pistols pointed at their own moist foreheads, leaves us gasping. 


@ Possibly you wish to retract your kind offer, or, indeed add to it. Wouldn’t 
you want us, in addition to rewriting and selling your story, to imitate a seal 
and balance a silk top hat on our nose; or better still, why not take advantage 
of our national reputation for imitating the dodo bird and ask us to include 
that as a prize? In fact you vex us by the omission. 


@ There were days, my son, when no one would mention Writer’s Digest 
without saying dodo bird in the same breath; but I cannot trifle with the short 
space at my disposal and reminisce. 


@ Let us get down to business, Mr. David. 


@ We are not theurgists, in fact we can’t even do a card trick without 
fumbling. There never has been a medicine man in our family. And it’s only 
by theurgy (magic to you, Mr. David) that what you ask can be done. No 
man can take another’s manuscript, rewrite it, revise it, and then sell it for a 
ten per cent commission (about $10) without traveling a swift circle from 
the madhouse to the poorhouse. 


@ No honest literary critic can or will do what you ask. The most that a 
literary critic can do for you, at the least possible cost is offered by the criticism 
department of WRITER’S DIGEST. For twelve years our criticism depart- 
ment has been the most important division in our work. An expert, com- 
petent, professional staff reads, analyzes and offers revision suggestions, as well 
as specific marketing information on every manuscript we receive. 





@ Manuscript criticisms are always 
cordial and sympathetic, but we pride 
ourselves on the number of plumbers 
we have returned to their original trade, 
and the number of bricklayers who are 










These fees include complete ‘constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own in- 
dividual manuscripts. 


Up to 1000 werds ...... $1.00 now busily plying their trade instead of 
1500 rs nd — cree go dreamily plastering a typewriter. Send 
3000 7000 pie P<oks $4.00 us your next manuscript and allow our 
4000 ni 5000 ns rds ieee $5.00 criticism department to give it a de- 

° ere oe & 4 : tailed, frank, professional criticism that 


after 5000 werds, the fee is only 
60c per theusand words 


Poetry, 5c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00 


will lift up to the light your real talent 
as well as reveal your bad points. We 
have been instrumental in the success 
of thousands of writers. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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THE 
FORUM 


Dear Epitor: 

Startling Detective Adventures magazine is of- 
fering one of the liveliest markets of the winter. 
True stories of outstanding crimes are being pur- 
chased steadily and there is a particular need 
for stories on cases in southern, eastern and west- 
ern states. No good bets are being passed up in 
any locale. 

Fiction writers who do not want to sit con- 
stantly at the typewriter are turning to the detec- 
tive field for fast returns from a reliable market. 
In every instance it is advisable to query the 
editors on contemplated stories to avoid dupli- 
cation and uwmnecessary effort. The staff en- 
deavors to co-operate in every way to secure 
satisfactory stories. Case outline blanks and an 
instruction sheet will be forwarded upon request. 

Basic facts of the stories must be true but some 
dramatising and adroit handling to maintain sus- 
pense as in the fiction detective story is permissi- 
ble. True stories are wanted on all manner of 
crimes including murder, kidnaping, bank rob- 
bery, extortion, insurance frauds, swindles and 
about every variety of law breaking that offers 
keenly interesting reading. 

This magazine broadcasts several of its stories 
from scores of radio stations each month. Con- 
sequently, stories that contain woman interest are 
especially desired. 

Any length up to five thousand words, with 
four thousand somewhat preferred, is very ac- 
ceptable. Longer lengths are used when the story 
matter warrants such treatment. Payment is two 
cents a word promptly on acceptance with ten- 
day decisions assured. Actual photographs must 
be available for every story. Photos should ac- 
company manuscripts, or a list of definitely avail- 
able pictures may be submitted. Additional pay- 
ment for photographs is a minimum of three dol- 
lars each. 




















STARTLING DETECTIVE ADVENTURES, 
529 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Dear Epirtor: 

We are now publishing Your Home, which is 
distributed free by public utilities, and Home 
Topics, which is given away to customers and 
prospective customers by pasteurized milk dealers. 

We accept the same sort of house and garden 
material in both, but in each magazine there are 
several pages devoted to special features apply- 
ing to the concerns which distribute them. Ask 
for a copy from us if you wish. 

Your Home uses special gas and electric articles, 
and Home Topi.s devotes several pages each 
month to uses of pasteurized milk and reasons 
for drinking it. 

The editor’s name is Carson F. Lyman. 

W. F. HurrMan Printinec Co. 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
(Continued on page 49) 


THE Forum 
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Plain English About 
WRITING 
for PUBLICATION 


“oa man ever becomes too educated to fail to 
Lyvasp an idea told in words he learned as @ child. 


O student of the technique of writing for publi- 

cation can find in any training course any trick 

of the trade that he cannot dig out for himself if 

he possesses the necessary spark of talent—and keeps 
at the digging long enough. 

Every successful practitioner of the art of writing knows 
this is so. 

That is why, in telling those who write, and those who 
would write, about its service, the Newspaper Institute of 
America does not choose to select words that may be taken 
to mean: “Here, at last, és a magic key, the possession of 
which will enable you, in your own home, in a few short 
weeks, etc., etc.” 


182 years of digging 


The training course of the Newspaper Institute of 
America represents 182 years of digging. That figure is 
the sum total of newspaper experience of the men responsible 
for this instruction. 

The training is conducted by mail. The emphasis is on 
teriting. During the first few weeks, you are given simple 
assignments to cover—as if you were being “broken in’’ 
on a great metropolitan daily. Gradually the pace quickens. 
Before you realize it, you are swinging into the more diffi- 
cult special stories and interviews. You are gaining con- 
fidence—facility—style. And you will soon be ready (if 
you possess any natural ability at the start) to begin doing 
some real “‘bread-winning” writing. Checks for $25, $50, 
and $100—for short stories, brief articles, humorous con- 
tributions, items of current interest, and other material 
that can easily be turned out in spare time—are goals 
worth aiming at. 


Why newspaper uriting! 


cause the important thing is to start you writing and 
keep you writing. Newspaper writing deals entirely 
with facts—reality. Your mind is not distracted with 
problems of invention, plot and character. You concentrate 
on learning how to use words accurately—expressively— 
vividly. There is no other training like it. Nine out of 
ten of our best-selling authors and dramatists attribute 
their success to their early newspaper work. 


A challenging test 


“If you possess any natural ability at the start’’—perhaps 
that phrase stopped you a few paragraphs back. “How 
can I be sure?’’ you may have asked yourself. We have 
a Writing Aptitude Test which we think will answer your 
question. You'll enjoy taking this test. It is, of course, 
free and non-obligatory. Newspaper Institute of America, 
1776 Broadway, New York. 


| Newspaper Institute of America “a 
1776 Broadway, New York | 
I Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing I 
| Aptitude Test and further information about writing | 
| for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest—January. | 
| 


Mr. | 
DL crease tne epee ene Redbas ak ekeeem nies Smet 
Miss | 
BER 6tnetdnpivinsnecinnisiexapians eaten | 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will | 
7A822 call on you) | 












































































Collaboration Fees 
(With Mss.) 

20 -cents per hundred 

words. Poetry, 5 cents 

a line. 


















Criticism Fees 
(With Mss.) 
10 cents per hundred 
words. Poetry, 2 cents 
a line. 
















Typing Fees 
(With Mss.) 
§ cents per hundred 
words. Poetry, 2 cents 
a line. 
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NOTHING MORE NEED BE SAID 
OF MY SERVICES THAN THAT 
CLIENTS COME BACK AGAIN 
AND AGAIN — 


COLLABORATION that skillfully revises 
your script and then types it ready for 
submittance. 


CRITICISM that not only tells you what 
is wrong with your story but how you 
can properly rewrite it. 


TYPING that is neat, accurate and revises 
minor errors. 


GUARANTEE: I personally guarantee that every manuscript 
submitted for my Collaberation or Criticism Services receives 
my exclusive attention until ready for typing. 


nek 2 Wht —z 


GERALD TAYLOR WHITE, Montville, New Jersey 
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STEP BY STEP 


In the February issue of WriTer’s DiGcEst 
Laurence D’Orsay will plot an original short 
story, covering each and every step in its 
development. This story, as plotted by Mr. 
D’Orsay in WritTer’s Dicest, will then be 
written and each separate division of the 
story including beginning, climax, denoue- 
ment, sub-plot, dialogue, character delinea- 
tion, atmosphere, suspense, etc., will be 
plainly and graphically brought out. 


After the story is completed, it will be 
sold to the magazine or one of the group of 
magazines for which it was slanted. The 
steps in marketing, the decision on what 
markets to select, even the writing of the 
letter accompanying the story when it is 
sent to the editor will be carefully and 
plainly covered. 


This article may take two or three install- 
ments to complete. The issue following the 
last installment will carry a photostatic re- 
port of what editorial letters, rejection slips, 
or check the article receives. As the writing 
of these articles as well as the story entails 
a good deal of extra labor, the story will be 
written for the market paying a minimum 
of $400.00. This series of articles, the first 
of which will appear in our February issue, 
will present a continuity of short story in- 
struction that has never before been dared. 


The chances of rejection, of course, are 
always present. An overstocked market, 
a change of policy, a “dud” story can trip 
up any writer. However, we will try to 
anticipate any of these ever-present pitfalls 
and not only present a series of articles on 
how to write a short story that will sell, but 
actually sell the short story about which the 
articles will be based. In the event of sale, 
a subsequent article covering serial rights, 
syndicate rights, etc., will be published. 


Every point a writer wants to know in the 
writing of salable fiction will be exhaustively 
covered in these articles. We wish Mr. 
Laurence D’Orsay the best of good fortune 
in concocting a good story, and assure our 
readers that this forthcoming series, even 
without the anticipatory thrill of selling the 
subject under discussion will be of high 
value to free lance writers. 


WrRiTeEr’s DIGEST 
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Beginners 
Only 


a 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enxolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indt- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 


Experienced students, or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


GRADUATES of the Beginner's 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of pro- 
fessional writing, and be able to compose 
good readable English in the approved 
editorial style. Only sincere students 
desired. 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable. You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details, and an outline of the beginner’s 
course in writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you await sincere inquirtes. 








WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 BAST 12TH STREET | 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


| Kindly send details of the Beginner's Course in Writing. | 








| This puts me under no obligation. | 
| vom a 
| Address aa | 

| 



















Nominal Fees—Deducted on Placement 


We operate an _ international literary 
agency in close contact with all American 
markets and with large European markets 
eager for American material. We represent 
British and American writers of interna- 
tional reputation. 

Book-length manuscripts, short stories, and 
articles of all types receive detailed criticism 
and exhaustive market consideration at the 
nominal rate of $1 for each 4000 words. 
Up to 4000 words, $1; up to 8000 words, 
$2; up to 12,000 words, $3; and in the 
same ratio up to 60,000 words. Poems 
of every length receive the same consideration 
at 50c each. 

Manuscripts over 60,000 words obtain the 
benefit of a low standard fee of $15 for 
reading, revision advice, and placement service. 

Our advice is not given by printed form 
or perfunctory paragraph, but is the result of 
our intimate knowledge of sales conditions 
and present editorial requirements. 

There is no additional charge for editing. 
The fee for American sales is 10%; for 
foreign sales, 15%. Criticism fees are de- 
ducted from our commissions when material 
is sold, even though our advice made 
the sale possible. 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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FABLE OF A BONNET 


A poet made a bonnet, 

With fingers deft and strong,— 
’Twas rather like a sonnet, 

And very like a song. 


As soon as she could sew it, 
She wore it out to tea, 
The bonnet of a poet 
As anyone could see. 


“It ought to be unlawful,” 
A whisper does revile, 

“These home-made hats are awful, 
They haven’t any style.” 


The poet thought upon it,— 
Within a secret hole, 

She hid away her bonnet, 
—Together with her soul. 


—GoLpIE CAPERS SMITH. 











We need all types of fiction for 


numerous appreciations: 


the effort you have put into it. 


242 East 15th Street, 





WRITERS! Sell Your Stories 


WE are next door to the largest world «aarket for stories—in direct contact with publishers. 
ditorial requirements. Editors are looking for new 

material, new authors. Send us your munuscripts—we sell them or tell you why. 
I you are selling, let us expand your market. If you have not sold, get started now. 
Intelligent, seasoned advice, directed efforts—not luck—mean sales. Our professional, 
annotated criticisms increase the placement chances of your manuscripts. Read some of the 


“This is the first time that I am trying an agent as you have been highly | gpeegumenied.’ '—E. H. S. 
“Your letter bristles with facts needed to produce marketable work .. F. 

“This detailed criticism was just what I needed. I can’t tell you how much I appreciate it...”—E.M.M. 
“Your criticism of my manuscript—was worth more than it cost me. . .”"—W. C.D. 


GET started selling with us. Place your manuscript in honest, sincere hands after all 
If it is salable your story gets quick market action. 
If not, we tell you honestly and in detail why not—suggest needed changes—revisions if 
necessary—direct your writing along salable lines—minimize rejections. Everything possible 
is done to give your manuscript a salable chance with editors. 
For this result-getting service, including revisions, the fee is exceedingly low—50 cents a 1,000 
words; 10 dollars for 20,000 to 25,000 words; even lower for longer material and books; one dollar 
minimum for any single meng authorized commission on sale only. Fee is waived by arrange- 
ment, after you start selling. Book fee refunded on 


Send us your short stories, novelettes, serials, books—WE SELL THEM OR TELL YOU WHY! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 


NEW YORK CITY 
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RICHARD K. ABBOTT, Editor 
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Dead 


Plots 


By Jack WoopForD 


ONTINUING my strenuous efforts 
to lift the racket of the author above 
the low level of the racket employed 

by the clergy and investment bankers, by 
suffusing it with esoteric psychological data, 
may I report upon the latest returns from 
the rear. 

As I develop from the status of hack, to 
worse hack, unlike a politician, I find things 
wrong with my technique and correct them. 
During the past two years I have made a 
discovery in this connection on a par with 
the discovery of James Branch Cabell, by 
Virginia schoolmasters, which will occur 
five hundred years after he is dead. 

Because I am more than ordinarily 
thickheaded, it takes a long time for me 
to discover an incorrect practice, based up- 
on wrong psychology; but when I discover 
the error, the relief obtained and held by 
the patient is enormous. I pass it on 
through no wish to help my fellow scrib- 
blers, who are only a pain in the neck to 
me, but because the editor of this magazine 
will pay well for workable disclosures 
grudgingly served up during hard times. 

When I started to write, some twelve 
years ago, because of the coming on, no 
doubt, of softening of the brain, I found 
that I possessed as a writer at least one 
rather questionable gift. I still possess it. 
If anybody would give me so much as 





seventy-five .cents cash for it, I would be 
glad to get rid of it. If they had not the 
seventy-five cents, I would let them owe 
it to me; if they would only take it away. 


My style was, and is, and will be awful. 
I have almost no interest in the way a 
thing is written, nor can I develop any such 
interest. Nobody, unless it is perhaps Cal- 
vin Coolidge, was ever more illy equipped 
to become an author than am I. And I re- 
main, as I began, a tenth rater; a hack, an 
abomination to anybody who knows good 
writing when they see it. Not, you under- 
stand, that I give a damn. I have managed 
to marry a pretty and charming wife, and 
upon such achievement I rest, with Omar, 
content. 


Yet curiously enough, I had, and have, 
and, since I have never been able to find 
any way to get rid of it, probably always 
will have that one auctorial gift. The most 
loathsome gift of all. A gift for making 
plots. 

During the early years of my writing, I 
conceived, on the average, about six plots 
for short stories per day. Sedulously I 
wrote these down. Sedulously filed them 
away, until the bulk of them become mon- 
strous. I still have them. Bales of them. 
There must be at least ten thousand of 
them. And during all of the time I have 
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been collecting them, I doubt whether I 
have ever used six. 

When I sit down to write a short story, 
another idiotic plot always pops into my 
mind, and instead of using one of the plots 
I have already conceived in the past, I use 
the new one. When I try to go to sleep 
at night, unless I am satisfactorily drunk— 
I lie awake and think up endless plots . 
most of them silly enough to make the 
grade in almost any magazine in America, 
if a competent author were to write them. 
I know only one scheme to drive plots out 
of my mind while I lie awake in bed at 
night, and that is to invent long, blasphe- 
mous prayers; which, someday, I shall col- 
late and have published for other low fel- 
lows with a touch of insomnia, like myself. 


Of course my reason for writing down 
almost all of the plots I thought of, for 
years, and saving them, was that I supposed 
a time would come when I could no longer 
think up plots for short stories; but I am 
so old now I am beginning to smell of ad- 
vanced middle age and still, every 
time I sit down to write a short story, 
which is often, since I have no other means 
of livelihood, and not much of that, a new 
plot comes instantly to hand through my 
simple device of throwing a character into 
an impossible situation and then working 
him out of it in some way. 


And what of all these thousands of plots 
I wrote out so painstakingly? Why do I 
never use them? Why do few of the au- 
thors ever use plots they write out and 
save up? Don’t try to answer all those 
rhetorical questions. I am going to get 
paid for doing it. 

The reason why I do not use them is that 
they are dead. As dead as the last Republi- 
can campaign slogan which was “Hoover 
and Prosperity.” Dead as American inde- 
pendence. Dead as poetry in North Ameri- 
ca. I can think of a lot of other stupid 
things they are dead as, but the really mel- 
ancholy part of it all is that the poor things 
were deliberately killed. Killed just when 
they were learning to wave their cute little 
umbilical cords. Dead when they might have 
lived gloriously, next to some ludicrous ad- 
vertisement in some useless magazine. 
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drous place . . . or have I said that be- 
fore somewhere? Well, it’s all right, all 
the psychologists say it too, and if you say 
a thing over and over again, like “There is 
no sensation in matter,” for instance, you 
actually begin to believe it. 

To sit down coldly and synopsize a plot 
that jumps into the mind is an act of sheer 
murder. Once thus dragged from the men- 
tal matrix, and affixed upon a piece of 
scratch paper like a butterfly in a museum, 
the thing is cold forever. Nothing will re- 
vive it. Many times authors of my ac- 
quaintance, and I really do know a couple 
of good ones, have told me that their ex- 
periences in trying to pump mental adrenal- 
ine into these plots of premature birth are 
as abortive as my own have always been. 

Often, however, it is possible to take sucn 
plots and do something with them. Many 
times I have handed some of them around 
to friends of mine who—because God 
works in strange ways his wonders to per- 
form—were endowed with the ability to 
write, as I am not, but have no ability to 
plot. They have taken these dead plots of 
mine with delight. They have whimpered 
about how much they owe me, and that I 
must take half of the takings that come in 
as a result of their using my plots. What 
happens? (It’s all right, just more rhetoric, 
I’ll answer it myself.) What happens? 
They write a story with one of the plots. 
The story stinks of death from beginning 
to end. Nobody can understand what is 
wrong. It’s a good story but somehow it 
doesn’t “click,” as the editor inelegantly ex- 
presses his lack of comprehension touching 
such a situation. Of course it doesn’t 
click. It is an anaemic Frankenstein that 
grew up from a dead baby, and never was 
given any yeast while growing. 

Would you let these plots you think to 
go to waste? 

No. No plot, once conceived in the mind 
of an author seldom really leaves that 
mind. It retires into the depths of the 
subconscious there to stew in its own juices 
and to return again some day when a plot 
is needed, beautifully cooked; beautifully 
done to a brown, like a Christmas Savings 


The subconscious mind is a vast and won- 
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Club Depositor in a bank that has failed. 
No, not like that either . but you get 
the idea. Not all such quips jell. 

Since I quit writing this premature out- 
lining of plots, as I conceived them, I find 
that the plots I do use turn out a great 
deal better in the writing. They are cooked; 
and, when they appear on the surface of 
the mind, when needed, something else ap- 
pears with them, a certain “mood” which 
I can not describe at all. This mood, how- 
ever, is a very important thing when it ap- 
pears at the same time as the plot. This 
mood, in obstetrical terms, might be said to 
relate to the plot much as something else 
relates to the something else which I can 
not describe here since this magazine goes 
through the mails and Uncle Sam is still 
determined that you shall not ever find out 
the mechanics of fertilization. 

It is impossible to surround a cold, pre- 
maturely born plot with this warming, life 
giving mood. A plot which comes to the 
surface of the mind, all finished as to men- 
tal matrix conception, accompanied by its 
mood of the moment, can be written hot 
and spontaneously as fast as one can write. 
It smells of life; it has a certain vitality, 
due to the meeting and focusing of subcon- 
scious forces, which the revived plot never 
has, but which the plot cruelly murdered 
aborning would have had, if one simply 
had refrained from writing it out and left it 
in the mind to simmer. 

I have seen a great many amateur writers 
at their strivings, and until just recently I 
was at a loss to explain why one amateur, 
with a perfectly worked out plot, would 
make a terrible botch of it, while another, 
despite his lack of writing practice, would, 
with no plot at all, sit down and tear off 
a pretty good story extemporaneously. I 
noticed, above everything else, a very sharp 
difference in the actual writing of such ma- 
terial. The one with the cold plot would 
sit before the typewriter for minutes at a 
time without typing anything; look at me 
and tell me to stop staring at her, after 
having bummed the use of my typewriter 
when I wanted to use it myself. The one 
with the hot plot would sit down, and, with 
something approaching a look of hypnotic 
fixation, write madly without pause; not 
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at all disturbed by my lighting a cigarette, 
or singing a lusty song. 

Now, as you see, we approach the end of 
the article, and we shall sum it up in true 
Columbia School of Journalism fashion: 

When you think of a plot, at times when 
you don’t need it and can’t use it, just 
think about it; hold it in the subconscious 
for a time and roll it over the tongue, as it 
were, tasting of it, adding to it, thinking 
about a character that might fit into it; 
thinking about bits of business that could be 
applied to it; then, finally, just “forget” it 
and let it go back into the subconscious to 
simmer until it is really needed. 

You'll find that if you will do this you 
will gradually accumulate a whole store 
house of plots in the subconscious, and you 
won’t want for one when you do sit down 
to write. You'll “recall” one of the old 
ones, and having returned to the surface 
of the mind it will be greatly enriched, and 
surrounded by and accompanied by a mood 
which wilf make the writing of it almost 
pleasure. 

If one of the plots you have in the past 
conceived and rolled back into the subcon- 
scious to gestate for awhile longer does 
not come back to the surface of the mind 
when you need a plot, just try jockeying 
for a few story openings. Write almost 
any sort of an opening paragraph, some- 
ing like: 

“As Henrietta Stood in the doorway 
sucking her thumb, Walter marched up 
the steps and announced that—” 

After a few opening tries like that, one 
of the gestated plots will spring to the 
fore . . . and you're off. If you’ve had 
any practice at all, and if you sensibly clear 
the house of idiots before _ starting, 
you'll find that you can write a whole fif- 
teen thousand word novelette under such 
conditions without a moment’s pause, and 
feel, when you are through, you had writ- 
ten no more than a tabloid story; whereas, 
to write even a twelve hundred word tab- 
loid story—for some office boy on Liberty 
Magazine to put into the other envelope— 
with a cold plot, is perfectly agonizing and 
sounds as stiff and musty when finished as 
a Baptist sermon or a radio advertisement. 
































































Dialogue 


By Roy pe S. Horn 


HE one infallible sign of an able fic- 
tion writer is ability to write inter- 
esting dialogue. If I were given a 

hundred manuscripts by unknown authors 
and asked to select, within fifteen minutes, 
the half dozen most promising writers of 
the lot, I would simply read a few para- 
graphs of dialogue in each story, and from 
that I would make my choice. Because 
the people who can write interesting and 
realistic dialogue invariably have the nat- 
ural gift of imagination, plus the ability 
to project their imag- 


Some of 
this information can be given in straight 


place before the story begins. 


third person exposition. But how much 
more effective and realistic it is to convey 
that same information to the reader by 
deft dialogue between characters in the 
story. For instance, suppose it is necessary 
to describe the physical appearance of a 
western sheriff, and also tell something of 
his capabilities. You could do the job in 
plain author-type exposition, such as: 
Sheriff Hank Jones was a tall, long- 
legged man, with 





inary characters into 
the reader’s mind in 
living semblance. 

On the other hand, 
the unimaginative 
writer, no matter how 
brilliant he may be in 
academic ways, will 
always have his char- 
acters talking in dull, 
stilted fashion, with- 
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drooping mous- 
tache, and the face 
under his battered 
old hat generally 
seemed to be two- 
thirds asleep. But 
when occasion de- 
manded, he could 
be both quick and 
deadly. 
But you could also 








out life and conse- 
quently without any human interest what- 
ever. 

In addition to its natural function of ad- 
vancing the dramatic situations, dialogue 
in any fiction story has two other important 
purposes: one, to convey necessary infor- 
mation that otherwise would have to be 
conveyed in dull expository fashion; and, 
two, to lend life and human interest to the 
story and make the characters seem real 
human beings, and not mere wooden man- 
ikins. 

In every story it is necessary to convey 
certain specific information to the reader 
in order for him to appreciate the drama 
and the characters’ reactions as the story 
unfolds. Generally this information has 
to do with the previous background of the 
characters or with incidents that have taken 
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give the reader the 
same picture, and more realistically, by 
having some of your characters do the de- 
scribing in the course of ordinary conver- 
sation. For instance: 

“Who,” demanded the stage-driver,” 
is the long-legged gent across the street, 
with the battered sombrero and walrus 
moustaches? The one all spraddled out 
in the chair, like he was ketchin’ up 
on all the sleep ke lost last year?” 

“That,” said the bartender, “is Hank 
Jones, Sheriff. An’ don’t you go put- 
in’ no trust in looks. When Hank 
starts in to work, he can move faster’n 
a wildcat comin’ outer hot ashes—and 
claw twice as hard.” 

The second and more important purpose 
of dialogue is to lend life to the characters. 
In fact, you might say that dialogue is the 
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lifeblood of a story. Plot may be there, de- 
scription may be there, incidents may be 
there—but without dialogue your story will 
be as dry and lifeless as a mummified corpse 
or a sucked orange. If you want to test this 
statement, just cast your eye over the 
printed page of a book wherein there is 
no conversation. Your eye will be repelled 
by the dull heavy appearance of the solid 
blocks of type. So well does the fiction 
magazine editor know this, that when it is 
necessary for a magazine to run a solid 
page of fact or description, the editor ar- 
tificially breaks up the solid page by decor- 
ations or by white space and large initials 
—what we call “space breaks.” 


Consequently the successful writer always 
tells a large part of his story in dialogue. 
In the popular illustrated magazines, where 
characterization and clever lines are prime 
requirements, the dialogue may run as high 
as sixty or seventy percent of the whole 
story. In the all-fiction magazines where 
exciting situations and physical action are 
essential requisites, the percentage of dia- 
logue is less, but even so it will average any- 
where from twenty to fifty percent. 
Furthermore, the more able the writer, and 
the better story teller, as a rule, the higher 
percentage of dialogue he can put into an 
action-adventure story and still leave it an 
exciting adventure story. 


In writing dialogue, one of the most im- 
portant things to remember is to make your 
characters talk like the types of human be- 
ings they are supposed to be. Remember 
that you portray your characters just as 
much by the sort of language they use and 
the way they think as by any straight de- 
scription you give them. In your story an 
educated man, such as a college professor 
or scientist, for instance, has got to talk 
like a professor or scientist. And a cow- 
boy, must talk like a cowboy, a sailor like 
a sailor, and a ten year old child like a ten 
year old child. You would not expect a dig- 
nified college president, for example, to mis- 
pronounce words, make grammatical mis- 
takes, and use dockyard slang such as an 
uneducated foremast hand would use, would 
you? 


Below are printed two quotations from 
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a Foreign Legion story by J. D. Newsom. 
One of-the speakers is the colonel of the 
regiment. The other is a private, and an 
American at that. Do you find any diff- 
culty in telling which is the colonel’s speech 
and which is the private’s, even without 
certain key-words which are very evident. 

Here is one quotation: 

“Far be it from me to doubt your 
word, mon garcon! But I suppose you 
know that, officially, looting is frowned 
upon by your officers? Would you care 
to have me turn the matter over to your 
company commander and let him de- 
cide what to do about it?” 

And here is the other quotation: 

“Bert, you give me a pain in the neck. 
Who the hell wants to save money? 
You may be deader’n cold boiled mut- 
ton in half an hour. Look at Sorbel. 
Did he save money? Does he need it 
now, with a slug in his guts? Give 
your mouth a rest, Bert. Who the 
hell can save money on twenty-five 
centimes a day?” 

And here’s Bert’s answer. See if you 
can figure it out, just from the dialogue, 
who and what “Bert” is. 

“Who’s sayin’ you can save on twen- 
ty-five centimes a day? Not me. I 
ain’t balmy. But, Gor’blimey, look 
ahead. In this ’ere village there’s 
enough loot for every man in the com- 
pany. Ain’t we ben ’earing nothing 
else for the lawst six months?” 

This speech should identify Bert imme- 
diately as an Englishman, of the Cockney 
type, and probably a private too, since he 
speaks on such equal terms with the Amer- 
ican private. 

In writing dialogue, except in the first per- 
son narrative type of story, it is not neces- 
sary to add the words “he said” or “he 
asked” along with every speech. 

In first person narrative, where one of 
the characters is supposed to be telling the 
whole story in the form of a tale, it is 
necessary to write such expressions as “he 
said” and “she said” with every speech. 
But in any form of dialogue, remember 
that the constant reiteration of “he said” 
and “she said” gets terribly monotonous. 
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Vary these with other expressions indicat- 
ing discourse, such as “he demanded,” “he 
announced,” “he suggested,” “he declared,” 
and the like. There are dozens of such ex- 
pressions listed in any good book of syn- 
onyms. Get out your thesaurus and look 
under the verb “say,” and you'll find all the 
variety you could ask for. 

Remember that one of the great purposes 
of dialogue is to further the feeling of il- 
lusion—make the reader believe he is act- 
ually listening to people talking. In such 
cases, the less the author interjects himself 
into the story, the better. Leave out the 
“he said” and “he asked.” Just let the 
two characters chatter back and forth, as 
they would in real life, with questions and 
answers, leaving the mannerisms of speech 
to tell the reader which character is speak- 
ing each time. 

Skilful writers like W. C. Tuttle, James 
B. Hendryx, Gordon Young, C. E. Mul- 
ford, William MacLeod Raine, and the like, 
are adept at such dialogue. Tuttle can have 
two of his amazingly human cowboys chat- 
ter back and forth like that for a whole 
page, and never leave the reader in doubt 
for one instant as to who is speaking. And 
the conversation will not only convey 
necessary information to advance the plot, 
but it will be so human and lifelike that you 
can almost imagine you are listening to liv- 
ing persons. 

For instance, here is the conversation in 
one of Tuttle’s western stories, between 
Ace Webber, the sheriff, and Hopeful Haw- 
ley, his deputy. A masked stranger had 
just held up the deputy at gunpoint and 
freed a prisoner from the jail, after tying 
up the deputy. Here is the conversation: 

The sheriff sat down in a chair, 
humped over, and rested his chin in his 
hands. “Hopeful, was there anythin’ 
about this feller that you’d recognize 
again?” he asked. 

Hopeful inhaled deeply and blew a 
stream of smoke from his nostrils. 

“He was a big man,” said Hopeful. 

“Bigger’n me, if I was fat.” 

“That’s a lot of help. What kind of 
voice did he have?” 

“Mean as hell, Ace. He said, ‘Put 
’em up, you bug-eyed shepherd, and if 
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you open yore mouth I'll shoot your 
tonsiles off.’” 

“Uh-huh; and you put ’em up?” 

“T’ve still got both tonsiles.” 

“Then he tied you up, took yore keys, 
and let Gregory loose?” 

“T pre-sume that’s what he done. You 
helped untie me.” 

It will be noticed in the above dialogue, 
as in the work of all capable writers, that 
the characters not only speak, they act as 
well. They do little lifelike things, such as 
smoke, move about, get up, sit down, whit- 
tle, cough, utter exclamations. In other 
words the author is presenting an exact pic- 
ture of people conversing so that, in your 
imagination, you can see as well as hear 
them. It is these little touches of motion 
that make dialogue seem real and not merely 
speeches coming out of a phonograph. 

Not only will an educated man use long 
words, but he is likely to use long sentences 
in ordinary conversation. In casually ex- 
plaining something, too, a man will use 
long sentences, with full phrases and claus- 
es. Whereas if he is excited, he will use 
short choppy sentences, exclamations, and 
will frequently leave out the verbs of the 
subjects of his sentences altogether. 

Here is-a bit from a story by James B. 
Hendryx, illustrating this. The hero, Buck, 
is taking the blame for a killing which the 
girl’s father had done, and is fleeing to 
draw the police away on his track. The girl 
herself is the other speaker. 

Here is the quotation: 

As she talked, Buck had been throw- 
ing his outfit together. “They won't 
hang no one,” he said savagely. “The 
damn skunk got just what was comin’ 
to him!” 

“But the police—the judge—they’ll 
call it murder!” 

“Let ’em call it what they damn 


please! You listen to me! Go home 
an’ tell your dad to set tight. Not a 
word out of him, mind you. Not a 


word! No matter what folks say, or 
what happens, he keeps mum.” 
“But—everyone will think you 
killed him!” 
“Let ’em think. It won’t hurt me 
none—an’ it’ll do most of ’em good. 





























I’m hittin’ the trail. My claim’s a bust 

—not even wages. I was goin’ to hit 

out anyway as soon as I got a stake.” 

In the above, notice not only the short 
sentences, but the broken ones, indicating 
strong emotion—excitement, fear, anger, 
defiance, worry. 

While educated men in one section of the 
country will talk pretty much like men of 
similar education elsewhere, and while me- 
chanics, cowboys, sailors, and such, will use 
the same common forms of sentences and 
grammatical constructions, nevertheless, in 
their own classes each will be characterized 
by words and terms peculiar to their indi- 
vidual professions or trades. For instance, 
a sailor’s speech will be full of sailor slang, 
nautical similes, and the like, whereas a 
railroad engineer will use railroad slang, and 
a steel-worker or circus man will have his 
own peculiar idioms and expressions. Such 
peculiarities are of enormous assistance to 
an author in portraying his character, not 
only as a type, but as a particular indi- 
vidual. Furthermore, they help him in the 
prime requisite of always keeping the par- 
ticular speaker identified to the reader 
throughout the whole dialogue. 

Here is a bit of conversation between 
two men who are interested in the prize- 
fighting profession: 

“Maybe Danny will get knocked over 
by this punk he fights tomorrow night,” 
suggested Mr. Beesmeister. 

Mr. Chesterfield poured a drop of 
ginger ale into his glass of gin, laugh- 
ing merrily as he did so. 

“August,” he said, “I call my shots. 
Danny will take this tramp inside three 
rounds.” 

And here’s a steelworker talking: 

“You dirty, rust-scaled, double- 
sheared, cold-buckled son of a left- 
handed monkey-wrench,” he - said. 
“Don’t you know this engineer’s from 
the Division of Highways?” indicating 
the slide-rule artist, “and he says to 
weld this span?” 

And does this sound like a sea-captain’s 
language—or would you think it was a lum- 
berjack talking, maybe? 

“Rouse out that stowaway in the 
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storeroom down there in the alleyway,” 

Scammel ordered the second mate, 

“ and turn him to to scrub decks. He’ll 

probably pitch you some thick-ended 

yarn about being somebody important 

—don’t mind that. Fellow’s crazy!” 

And here’s a Swede construction foreman 
talking: 

“Dey bane gude boys now,” he said 
to Bill. “Yo bane tell dem go back to 
vork.” 

The question of how much dialect or 
technical idiom to use is an important ques- 
tion. A certain amount of it is necessary 
to make the characters sound like the real 
steelmen or sailors or cowboys or Norwe- 
gians or Cockneys they are. Too much of 
it puzzles the ordinary reader who may not 
know anything about steel construction or 
punching cows or sailing ships, and hence 
make him stop frequently to worry out just 
what the character is talking about, anyway. 
And whenever a reader has to stop and 
puzzle out what is being said or done in a 
story, the illusion of that particular story 
has been ruined for him, and along with it 
his enjoyment of the story. 

In my opinion, the best rule to follow 
is this: never use a technical term which is 
so unusual that the non-technical reader will 
be badly puzzled as to its meaning. Or if 
you want to use a foreign or technical word 
to lend flavor to a story, either explain the 
meaning in plain English then and there, or 
else use some little unimportant but colorful 
word which the reader can skip right over 
and go right on reading the rest of the story 
without ever being confused because he 
didn’t know the meaning of that particular 
word or phrase. Of course there are cer- 
tain technical and foreign words which are 
so well known to the average reader that 
he already knows the meaning of them. A 
reader who has never been aboard ship will 
readily understand what a sailor means 
when he speaks of fo’c’sle,” “aloft,” 
“below,” “starboard,” “port,” “helm,” and 
such. But if the author introduces such 
ultra-technical expressions as “club-haul- 
ing,” “garboard strakes,” “upper to’gallant 
braces,” “brailing up,” and the like, a lot of 
landlubber readers are going to figure out 

















































that reading that particular story is more 
work than it is fun—and right then and 
there that magazine loses a reader. 


So stick to the technical words the reader 
knows from everyday usage in the news- 
papers, and the same for foreign words. 
Everybody knows, almost, that “mademoi- 
selle’ is French for “Miss,” for instance, 
and “Senor” is Spanish for “Mister.” 


Remember that, in writing dialect, it is 
not necessary for a Negro or a Norwe- 
gian, or a Scotchman, or a Swede to speak 
every word in heavy dialect. A negro can 
say “‘Yassuh, boss,” and any reader would 
know the speaker was a negro. A French- 
man can exclaim, “Sacre nom du Dieu!” or 
“Viola!” and with the rest in English— 
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broken English, perhaps, possibly with the 
verb left out—the reader will recognize 
the speaker’s nationality immediately. The 
same holds true for the Swede with his 
“bane” and “gude” and a few such simple 
words. 

Stick to the rule of using no more dialect 
than is absolutely necessary to characterize 
your speaker. And don’t use extraordinary 
forms of spelling to indicate colloquial pro- 
nunciations, especially when the odd spelling 
is so odd that the word cannot be recog- 
nized and comprehended by the reader at 
full reading speeds. You know what a 
nuisance it is to put your car into low gear 
to take a hill—Don’t make your reader go 
into low gear to take one of your eccentric 
bits of dialect. 





Have You Tried the House and 


Garden Magazines? 


By Frep E. KUNKEL 


ECAUSE it offers such fabulous rates 
B as $50, $75, and $100 an article, the 

average free lance writer can not af- 
ford to delay turning his attention to 
the lure of the house and garden magazine 
field and trying to make the grade with a 
good offering and ringing the bell with the 
editors of these magazines. These mag- 
azines are growing in quantity and quality 
all the time, as the trend of American meth- 
ods of living is toward suburban homes, 
country life, and the out-of-doors. Liter- 
ally, everybody’s doing it. 

Beautiful homes and more attractive gar- 
dens are not only the theme of the house 
and garden magazines, where such articles 
may be sold, but they are also the sing-song 
of the women’s and household magazines, 
as well as of the more exclusive club and 
association magazines, so that the range of 
markets is wide and fascinating. 

With an extensive market on one’s manu- 
script every article produced stands more 
chances of acceptance than where the mar- 
ket is more or less limited to only a few 





magazines. This feature alone makes the 
house and garden market all the more at- 
tractive, since if an article can not be sold 
to one magazine it is not a dead loss but 
it can still be tried out on dozens of others 
until it finally finds a resting place, and 
meanwhile the writer can flirt with the top- 
notch markets and possibly catch a good fat 
check for his trouble. 

One essential with this type of story is 
the imperative need for pictures, and photos 
or sketches must invariably accompany your 
story to make it attractive to the editor. At 
least your chances for acceptance are much 
greater than where the editor has to sup- 
ply art in the shape of photographs and 
sketches. 

The vast army of readers to whom you 
are appealing—for you do appeal to them 
rather than the editor, and through them 
you reach the editor—these readers want to 
know how to do certain things about the 
home and garden. They want new ideas, 
whether in gardening, home making, or 
housekeeping. Avoid commonplace begin- 
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nings or long preliminaries. Open up with 
a brief paragraph which instantly grips and 
holds attention, embodying an agreeable, op- 
timistic, and enthusiastic spirit; and make 
your lead sparkle with interest. Dare the 
reader to go on with your story. The body 
must be solid, practical, worthy. Humor is 
always appreciated, when appropriate. But 
do not ramble or rhapsodise. 

Stories of distinctive and outstanding city 
lot homes and gardens, of the type appeal- 
ing to the average home makers who are 
living in cities, towns, and suburbs, neither 
too elaborate nor too expensive to appeal to 
people of average income, running any- 
where from $8,000 or $10,000 up to 
$25,000, are the best sellers. Leads for such 
stories are frequently obtained from local 
architects, builders, florists, interior decora- 
tors, and landscape architects, or from the 
Sunday papers or the real estate editions 
featuring model homes, and photos usually 
can be readily obtained of such homes from 
the realtors or the newspapers sponsoring 
them. Every now and then a good lead will 
be furnished by the house and garden edi- 
tors or writers for newspapers which can be 
followed up in personal interviews. 

The subjects which can be written about 
are almost inexhaustible, including the plant 
and care of gardens, building and remod- 
eling, architecture, landscaping, home plan- 
ning, decorating, and furnishing homes. 
Articles on travel, sports, animals and na- 
ture sometimes find a market in this field. 
Vegetable gardens, care of trees, swimming 
pools, green houses, and articles of a simi- 
lar nature sometimes find acceptance, if au- 
thoritatively written, with a new slant. 

The House and Garden group includes 
some of the most beautiful magazines pub- 
lished, and also some of the best paying. 
Knick-knacks that give authentic informa- 
tion about care for the house, garden, or 
estate are used by almost the entire group. 
The type of article desired is that which 
tells the amateur or beginner in the garden 
and home adventure exactly how to con- 
struct, assemble, plant, cultivate, and pre- 
pare things that go into the making of a 
home. The article that is welcomed is the 
one that shows the amateur gardener how 
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to build a lattice, or flagstone walk, or the 
housewife how to roast beef properly, or 
the handy man how to make minor repairs 
in the kitchen sink. 


In writing your article remember that it 
should be written in the interest of the home 
maker rather than that of the professional 
decorator or builder. It should help the av- 
erage homeowner to live more comfortably, 
both indoors and out, pointing out how he 
can take advantage of modern inventions 
and, by using appliances in the home and 
effective planting of the most refined plants 
and flowers outdoors, obtain the greatest aes- 
thetic delight. It should deal constructively 
with the pleasure of gardening for the em- 
bellishment of the home, where that subject 
is dwelt upon. It should discuss the in- 
trinsic qualities and improvement of culti- 
vated plants and the purposes they serve as 
landscape material. 


Some magazines, but only a few, devote 
their pages almost exclusively to the well-to- 
do group of hobbyists who are able to in- 
dulge their fancy. These markets are hard 
to sell, but in almost every city there is 
someone who makes flowers his hobby and 
has a rock garden worthy of writing up, or 
has laid out a garden which is a delight to 
the eye. Such material always makes a 
salable story, when properly embellished 
with the information that readers want. 


Articles on home owning, house building, 
decorations, landscaping, and practical home 
gardening, with a breezy treatment, photos, 
and plans, almost always get a check. Simi- 
larly if you find anything good on furniture, 
silver, linen, kitchen utilities, etc., that is 
worth writing about, you can nearly always 
exchange it for a check. 


But little fiction is used by any of the 
home and garden magazines, although most 
of the women’s magazines use fiction. For 
instance, Country Homes and Sunset Maga- 
zine are some of the few in this field who 
use fiction of any sort. Almost none of 
them use poetry even with a home or gar- 
dening slant. Some like stories of collec- 
tions of antiques, as, for instance, House 
Beautiful. Some like poultry articles, as, 
for instance, Countryside Magazine. 
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Occasionally a story about a country es- 
tate, or one dealing primarily with life in the 
country, with a fresh viewpoint, and photos, 
wins a check. Articles dealing with the deco- 
ration of homes, handled in a constructive 
way, nearly always find ready acceptance. If 
you have a good architectural story you can 
also sell this on a rewrite to an architectural 
magazine. 

Some magazines like a conversational 
style, others like personal experiences, some 
like the narrative form, and your own style 
must be dictated by the plan of the story 
you are about to write. The more human 
interest you can inject, the better. 

Articles telling “how” to do certain things 
about the home or garden, new ideas, telling 
people “how to” have a garden or home, 
rather than “how nice” it is to have a home 
or garden, are preferred by edi tices 
should inform and inspire amate# garden- 
ers to go and do likewise, telling plans and 
secrets in detail. True experience stories 
sometimes take well. Shorts like garden re- 
minders, if garnered from your own experi- 
ence, home-built items like a bird-bath or a 
fish pond or pergola, and similar articles fre- 
quently win a small check, which, however, 
is plenty big enough to warrant trying for 
more. 

The modern trend reflects the great surge 
of the new rural audience for finer homes, 
more beautiful gardens, modern labor saving 
equipment, better homes, better clothes and 
entertainment, home building, improvement, 
etc., and this trend has given rise to an ever 
increasing number of house and garden 
magazines which makes your market for 
selling a story all the more attractive. 


Home financing sometimes becomes an 
out of the ordinary subject, if skillfully han- 
dled, which prompts a check from the edi- 
tor. Equipment and home management is 
also a good live topic if handled by one 
who knows how. 

If you can write a better book, preach a 
better sermon, or build a better mouse trap 
than your neighbor, even though you build 
your house in the woods, the world will 
make a beaten path to your door. And 
inversely, the trend today is in better home 
making and home improvement, and the au- 
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thor who can delineate a story that is 
worth while will find a check come back to 
him in the next mail. The American home 
is the backbone of the nation. There is a 
growing appreciation of its importance as a 
place to live and make more livable as well 
as a place to entertain. Get the right slant, 
then write about it, and win a check. 

Some of the markets in this field may be 
briefly summed up as follows: 

American House, Doubleday Doran & 
Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

Arts and Decoration, 578 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 

Beautiful Homes, Radford Publishers, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago III. 

Better Flowers, 221 Pittock Block, 
Washington at West Park, Portland, Ore. 

Better Homes and Gardens, 17%th and Lo- 
cust Sts., Des Moines, Towa. 

Canadian Homes and Gardens, 
University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 

Country Homes, 250 Park Ave., New 
York City. 

Countryside Magazine, Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. Also publish Home 
Acres, same address, and Westchester Mag- 
zine, same address. 

The Field, Illustrated, 20 E. 57th St. 
New York City. 

Flower Grower, Calcium, New York. 

Home and Field, 572 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 

Home and Garden Review, 33 S. Clark 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

House Beautiful, 8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass. 

House and Garden, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 

The Small Home, 1200 Second Ave. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Three House and Garden Magazines, W. 
F. Huffman Printing Co., Wisconsin Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

Up-To-Date Homes, 228 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Western Horticulture, Gardens and 
Homes, 5%6 Sacramento St., San Francisco, 
California. 
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The Best or Nothing 


By Tuomas H. Uzzeti 


’M FOR the writer who wants to do 
| good stories though he be pinched for 

it, though he never earn enough at it 
to buy even a used, pre-war Ford, or though 
his name never appear on the cover of the 
Saturday Evening Post! I’m for the man 
or woman whose writing is an art and noth- 
ing else. With all our American com- 
mercialism there are a surprising number 
of writers to whom their creative work is 
close to a religion, who derive genuine joy 
from writing and telling the truth whether 
they ever sell or not. My words are di- 
rected to this gallant little band. 

What are the rewards of writing the 
best fiction you are capable of? First of 
all, you enrich your own life. The writer 
of a good story lives thrice: once when 
he has his experience, again when he puts 
it on paper, and a third time, and most richly 
of all, when others read it. One must live 
to write, but writing makes that living in- 
teresting. 

Worth while fiction helps others more 
fully, richly. ‘The most influential books,” 
wrote Stevenson, “are works of fiction. 
They repeat, they rearrange, they clarify 
the lessons of life.” For many of us our 
lives will never mean very much to others 
except in the influence on them of what we 
may write. In conversation you reach one 
person, a few; in your good writing you 
touch hundreds, thousands. 

The joys of mastering an art—to the true 
artist no pleasure in performance is greater, 
deeper than this. “I have observed that, 
after writing a book, my mind always 
makes a great spring,” wrote Benjamin 
Disraeli. “I believe that the act of com- 
position produces the same invigorating 
effect upon the mind which exertion does 
upon the body. No one could be influenced 
by a greater desire of knowledge, a greater 
passion for the beautiful, or a deeper re- 
gard for his fellow-creatures. I felt con- 





vinced I could now produce some lasting 
creation.” We hear much about the de- 
lights of reading. Reading is a passive ex- 
perience; anyone can indulge in it; to ex- 
tol it is merely to justify whet is easy. 
The greatest delights from books are re- 
served for their creators—when the job is 
done! 

Even if we seek money rather than fame 
or spiritual satisfaction the best way to it is 
often to write upward towards our ideals and 
not downwards to the masses. The economics 
of fiction as a commodity differs not from 
any other; in the long run quality pays 
best. How quickly a best seller pours money 
into its author’s lap! How quickly, after it 
has done so for a few months, it dies! 

“If I could write just one story, one 
novel, which would be acclaimed a work of 
real art and would live after me as a legacy 
of beauty and inspiration to the world...” 
how many of us carry this yearning about 
with us and yet we don’t do it. We don’t, 
alas, many of us, even give it a fair trial. 
Why? Well, two things mainly, I think, 
defeat us. Some of us are just too spoiled 
by life, too inert to get to work, and fewer 
of us, who’ve studied the magazines, can’t 
see any market for good work and shrink 
from diving for pearls to be cast about the 
barnyard. 

Now a word to you people with the 
ability and means to finance serious writing 
but who put off the day of beginning. You 
good-for-nothing, lazy bums, why don’t you 
get to work? You sit and dream of seeing 
your own books on your living-room 
shelves but do nothing to get them there. 
You read Sinclair Lewis with amused toler- 
ance—you could do as well as this dis- 
gruntled, Saturday Evening Post scribbler ; 
you probably imagine a tall Scandinavian 
King pinning a flock of Nobel Prizes on 
you, “mere trifles” for one of your attain- 
ments—dope dreams! WHashish! Wake up, 
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brother, sister, take a cold shower and get 
to work. If you have the ability I think 
you have, the opportunity to write, you’re 
letting down your country, your college, 
your family, when you fritter away your 
time and energy on bridge, radio, aimless 
gossip, love affairs, fanatic devotion to 
sport, church, clubs. Do you want written 
some day on your tombstone: “She almost 
got started on a literary career?” Begin 
your first page today! The second will be 
easier. 

As for those of us who write “for the 
market,” groaning the while because today’s 
editors do not want our best—well, we’ve 
got a problem to work out. I think we 
can solve it, some of us, the more coura- 
geous among us. The specific puzzler is 
how to find a way to publish stories with- 
out popular appeal. By popular appeal I 
mean the great bulk of the hokum which 
we find in all but a very few of our maga- 
zines. This -hokum differs from sincere 
writing, from real literature, in that (a) it 
observes conventional morals (e.g. every 
male adult must work as hard as he can to 
make a lot of money, happiness is impos- 
sible in love outside of marriage, mothers 
who serve their children are unselfish, and 
such like superstitions), (b) it is trite, 
handles the same old themes and plots in 
the same stereotyped manner, and (c) it 
slavishly tacks to the end of every story an 
artificial ending. 

Where can we find a market for stories 
or sketches whose characters occasionally 
violate the concepts of conduct learned at 
grandmother’s knee and act rather like 
people -in real life, who are involved in 
something besides pure love and mysteri- 
ous murders, who are finished off in the 
end in some manner other than making a 
million and winning the girl (if the hero) 
and being run over by an automobile (if 
the villain). Understand I’m talking now 
about stories, not novels. Any good pub- 
lishing house will accept any kind of novel 
that makes a deep impression upon its 
readers. Realistic stories are different, for 
reasons which I think you all understand. 


It seems to me that this marketing prob- 
lem would be greatly clarified if we just 
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changed a few names. We call magazine 
fiction “stories,” implying that they follow 
the art form elaborated by Maupassant, 
Hawthorne, Poe, and Kipling, whereas they 
are more nearly “fairy tales.” When we 
write these innocent whoppers for the chil- 
dren, we don’t worry about their not being 
true to life. The serious things many of 
us would like to write would classify better 
as psychological studies or, better, human 
interest documents, than as “stories.” Why 
not say, then, that we want to write not 
stories but treatments of life? How to find 
readers and, if possible, money for our case 
histories ? 

Here are some suggestions: 

Try your document on some of the 
standard publications known to welcome the 
unconventional. Try Scribner’s, which for 
some time now has been experimenting with 
new short fiction forms; try Harper's, 
which has a new editor in Mr. Lee Foster 
Hartman with a mind wide open for fresh 
and impressive treatments of life; try, of 
course, Mr. Mencken’s magazine The 
American Mercury. It is just possible that 
something you felt to be shockingly un- 
printable might win from the editors of 
these magazines a comment like this: “An 
excellent idea but too timidly handled for 
our purposes!” 

I once barely escaped this experience. 
Professor Walter B. Pitkin, of Columbia 
University and I a few years ago experi- 
mented with book instead of magazine pub- 
lication of short stories (a practice familiar 
enough in France and Germany). I per- 
suaded a very wealthy woman, herself a 
writer, to give us a budget of eight thou- 
sand dollars for our test. We wrote a num- 
ber of the foremost writers asking them to 
submit stories, pleading with them to send 
only the best, “no holds barred,” and offer- 
ing to pay the top rates they were accus- 
tomed to receive for their regular work. 

The copy flowed in! Some of it was ex- 
cellent and we soon had enough for a first 
volume. Harcourt, Brace, and Co., one of 
the leading publishers of New York, ac- 
cepted the collection and agreed to bring it 
out under the title, “As We Are.” I was 
elected to try to sell some of the manu- 
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scripts for first publication to the regular 
magazines. 

I went first of all to the late Mr. Arthur 
Vance, then editor of Pictorial Review, who 
was known to be liberal in his fictional 
standards. I told Mr. Vance about the 
book, and left six of the less terrible ot 
my armful of tragedies. Mr. Vance lis- 
tened patiently while I pleaded for my prec- 
ious, sad tales, saying when I had finished 
that I might call again in a few days. I 
called and held my brief case open for him 
to dump the six stories into it, but insteaa 
he smiled and said: “I think I can use four 
of them.” I sold the four at prices ranging 
from five hundred to a thousand dollars 
each! 

I don’t think quite so much of the stories 
in that volume now as I did then, but one 
at least, by James Boyd, still glows warmly 
in my reading memories as one of the 
dozen most appealing stories I have ever 
read. The book had only a fair sale. It 
contains an inspiring preface by Professor 
Pitkin on the writing of realistic fiction. 

Professor Pitkin and I are agreed now 
that we could do better, had we been able 
to continue the experiment, to give such a 
volume of stories something of the unity 
and substance of a novel by having all the 
writers treat the same general social prob- 
lem or type of character or even geographi- 
cal region. This plan has been successfully 
carried out since then by a single author, 
Mrs. Thura Sampter Winslow, in her 
“People Around the Corner.” Here we find 
in all these stories together a depth of an- 
alysis, a human appeal, which few novels 
attain. 

Where the author already enjoys a repu- 
tation, a volume of stories will always have 
a chance for success. An example of this 
is Edna Ferber’s collection, “Mother Knows 
Best.” The author’s penetration and style 
in these stories, which are really condensed 
novels, as well as the publicity resulting 
from talk of a possible libel suit affecting 
the title story, has given Miss Ferber for 
this volume a sale of 39,000 copies with a 
return to her well over $12,000. The stories 
originally appeared, of all places, in the 
Cosmopolitan! 
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Probably the most inviting opportunity 
for book publication of short fiction just 
now is in the volume called “The American 
Caravan.” Its claim to prestige is that it 
makes an annual appearance and, instead of 
being devoted to the “best” stories already 
printed in magazines, as in the O’Brien col- 
lections, it gives space to stories which no 
magazine will print! No magazine should 
print some of the things the “Caravan” ac- 
cepts, in my opinion. Its editors are rad- 
ically experimental, seek the esoteric, and 
manifestly favor decidedly manneristic per- 
formers. It pays its contributors nothing. 
Its address is (care of Mr. Paul Rosenfeld) 
77 Irving Place, New York City. 

If you wish to climb to fame by appear- 
ing in strictly literary publications who are 
so highbrow they pay little or nothing, try 
The Midland Monthly, Hound and Horn, 
or Frontier. The Midland is published 
every two months at Iowa City, Iowa, the 
editorial address being 801 Monadnock 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. It accepts sto- 
ries up to ten thousand words which are 
“honest commentaries on life observed by 
the writer.” It is supported partly by gifts 
and pays contributors nothing. 

Hound and Horn, published quarterly at 
(Box A) Cambridge, Massachusetts, is in- 
terested in short stories of a distinguished 
type, poems, and critical, literary, or philo- 
sophical articles. Length makes little differ- 
ence. The payment is $3.50 a page for 
prose and $7 a page for poetry. 

Frontier is put out quarterly by the State 
University of Montana, Missoula, Montana 
(care Mr. H. G. Merriam). It is devoted 
to fiction, serious essays, and verse, all of 
which is supposed to be based on authentic 
records of the northwest, preferably the 
early days. “Only work done with great 
care and love is likely to meet with accept- 
ance,” states the editor. I have no informa- 
tion as to payment but if it prints copy done 
“with great care and love,” I imagine the 
love is the payment! 

Stories in these three periodicals have a 
chance for fame! Mr. O’Brien examines 
them faithfully for his “best” annual selec- 
tions (four stories from them being in his 
1931 book) ; his collections in turn are stud- 
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ied by the compilers of all kinds of anthol- 
ogies and if your story wins through enough 
of these sortings, you may in time find it 
between the covers of schoolboy classics and 
selling by the million! 


If none of these methods of publication 
appeal to you, you can still publish your 
“documents” yourself! It can be done. You 
can make a beginning of a magazine of your 
own with nothing more than your type- 
writer, some paper, envelopes and stamps, 
and possibly some member of your family 
to act as business and circulation manager, 
typist, mailing clerk, treasurer, and moral 
backer generally! All you have to do is to 
get a few writers—even two could make a 
start—to turn out a few documents, type 
five copies, or as many as your typewriter 
will do in one go, and then hand or mail 
them around to people tired of the fairy 
tales in the “family magazine.” 


If they like your wares, they’ll gladly pay 
their share of the costs. At first you will, 
of course, charge only for your stationery 
supplies, then, if a “demand” begins to be 
felt, you can add the cost of typing labor, 
and perhaps some day, if you live long 
enough, you may be able to take something 
out of the till for your salary and buy a 
couple of cigars with it. 


The urgent necessity of pleasing the few 
intelligent readers you have “elected” to be 
your customers will be the finest possible 
tonic for your writing efforts. No artist 
can exist without an audience. To be forced 
to please a few exacting but sympathetic 
readers is the greatest good fortune any of 
us could wish. 


When your “magazine” sells to more 
than, say, ten to twenty readers, you will, ot 
course, have to think of the possibility of 
mimeographing instead of original typing. 
If you are to continue, it will pay you to 
buy a machine of your own. This begins 
the ownership of a “plant,” involving in- 
vested capital, and perhaps you will want to 
visit the local capitalist in your neighbor- 
hood and sell him a little blue sky stock! 
You may find him sitting on a committee of 
villagers appointed to rid the community of 
its “disseminator of immoral literature.” 
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Can you imagine greater fun? I think I'll 
try it myself. 

A “magazine” of this type has been in 
existence for some two years. It is called 
The Gyroscope — (not auto-giro!). Mr. 
O’Brien in his current volume refers to it 
as follows: 


“The experiment made by a group of 
American writers in publishing quarterly a 
small mimeographed periodical called The 
Gyroscope has been followed this year by a 
second group who have just issued a mag- 
azine called Story. The first number pub- 
lished eight short stories which, I under- 
stand, had gone the round of the American 
magazines unsuccessfully. I am printing 
three of these stories this year. I think it 
will be obvious at once that they are the best 
part of the year’s output. The issue of such 
a periodical is attended with little or no ex- 
pense. The results are immediate and prac- 
tical. Half a dozen of these mimeographed 
periodicals would affect a speedy change in 
the stereotyped outlook of the American 
editor. I notice that the work of Caroline 
Gordon, Janet Lewis, and Katherine Anne 
Porter became purchasable by American 
editors immediately after the appearance of 
The Gyroscope. I also notice that Kay 
Boyle, who is a contributor to Story, has 
stories in the current issues of Scribner’s 
Magazine and Harper’s Magazine. It begins 
to look as if the editorial dykes were 
breaking.” 

Mr. O’Brien is justified in his optimism. 
If intelligent Americans want intelligent 
stories, and the commercial magazines deny 
them, they will be supplied some way. If 
these insurgent periodicals flourish, the com- 
mercial magazines will be influenced by 
what they print. The commercial editors 
will be forced to admit to their pages fiction 
of a more artistic quality. On with the 
good work! 

In closing this little exhortation to the 
do-or-die writers of this country perhaps I 
had better add a word of warning. This 
word is not very important, to be sure, but 
it is just as well to mention it. If you do 
really write the truth about the life about 
you, you may land either in jail or the poor- 
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house. I don’t know about the poor-house ; 
the dinner menus might be thin and the in- 
mates uninteresting; but jail sounds all 
right. Daniel Defoe, Bunyan, O. Henry, 
Oscar Wilde, and other good fellows got 
along well enough locked up. I’m corre- 
sponding at the present moment with a 
cheerful young highway robber in San 
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Quentin, California; he seems to have 
plenty of time to write. I know I’ve 
thought many times I’d like to be sent either 
to a hospital or to a jail in order to get my 
writing done. On the whole jail is best: 
it allows fewer visitors and presupposes a 
healthier body. Well . . . maybe I'll be 
seeing yuh... . 
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By Erte STANLEY GARDNER 


HEN I first started in writing, I 

had a yen to write foreign adven- 

ture stuff. I knew something about 
the Chinese; but nothing of China. Nothing 
daunted, I decided to write Chinese adven- 
ture stories. 

Then I read what one of the writers’ 
magazines had to say about the dire fate of 
the chap who “faked” his local color, and I 
got frightened. I’d always been one of 
the sort of chaps who hated to lose an 
argument. If I was going to have an argu- 
ment with a reader who had been there, I 
wanted to win that argument. 

So I decided I’d always know what I was 
talking about. 

I knew something about the West, hav- 
ing rambled up and down the Pacific Coast 
for years on end, and I started in writing 
“westerns.” Then, when it looked as though 
detective stories were due for a boom, I 
started in getting gangster contracts, culti- 
vating detectives, studying crime. 

The more I studied, the more the passion 
for accuracy. I acquired quite a bit of 
underworld information. Too much, in 
fact. A certain detective, chasing down a 
puzzling case, crossed my back-trail, and 
hunted me up—perhaps I should say 
“down.” 

He wanted to know exactly how much I 
knew about a certain case, and he intimated 
that it would be far better for me to talk 
freely and confidentially. 


As a matter of fact I didn’t know any- 
thing about the case except some under- 
world rumors. But I had been friendly with 
some of the people he wanted to investi- 
gate. I thought of the various possibilities 
of a “misunderstanding.” Suppose my 
gangster friends should get the idea that I 
was imparting information? What then? 

I decided to risk accuracy in favor of 
safety as far as the future was concerned. 
I had been writing a series of desert stories, 
and, in order to have my desert background 
absolutely true to life, I had acquired a 
camp wagon—a regular house on wheels— 
and I wrote most of my desert stories right 
out in the midst of the desert itself. 

The camp wagon came in handy. I took 
a long irip out in the desert, and didn’t 
come back until the detective had switched 
his attention to another case. 

Just recently I went to China to write 
and study. 

My friendship with the Chinese people 
goes back over quite a period of years, back 
to the time when I was starting in in the 
law business, and some of my clients were 
Chinese. I’d made a stab at studying the 
language, jotting down a word here and 
there in a notebook, always with the idea 
that “sometime” I’d go to China. 

Then, three years ago, I decided to make 
a real study of the language. I wanted to 
write “Chinatown” stories, and I wanted to 
be absolutely certain of the accuracy of my 
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backgrounds. So I made arrangements for 
a teacher, and the wife and I set about 
learning how many different ways there 
were of saying “ngow” in the Cantonese 
dialect. There are plenty. 

As we studied, the Chinese possibilities 
became more and more alluring. A year or 
so ago the idea struck us that it’d be a 
good thing to go to China. Slowly the idea 
gathered strength. Some of our Chinese 
friends were in power in the government. 
We could manage a little Cantonese, enough 
to kid ’em along a bit, and they promised 
us that we’d see things the white man was 
seldom allowed to see. 

So we went to China. 

We went, not as tourists, but as friends 
of the Chinese. We lived with the Chinese, 
ate at the same table. In fact, we lived in 
houses where they didn’t know anything 
about knives or forks. We went native. 

And we had a series of vividly interest- 
ing, not to say exciting, adventures. We 
went up and down the coast on China 
Coasters. We traveled by sedan chair, 
rickshaw and river boat, by train, steamer 
and gunboat. We sat in on informal politi- 
cal discussions in which various factions 
shifted about into new positions that were 
destined to make history in China. 

My notebook fairly bristled with infor- 
mation. We played tag with typhoons, 
delved into the underworld at Macao, were 
actually pursued by pirates in the delta of 
the Pearl River, went to inspect forts 
aboard a revolutionary gunboat, contacted 
the higher-ups of certain gangs of kidnap- 
pers in Shanghai. 

Priceless bits of information rolled in 
with a regularity that kept me writing more 
in my notebook than I did to keep up my 
quota of fiction. 

And we had some contacts in the Sulu 
Archipelago, as well as with the head- 
hunters of northern Luzon. We kept try- 
ing to break away from China, but always 
there was a perfectly wonderful experience 
just around the corner. 

Finally we took the bit in our teeth and 
bolted. 

We walked right out on an experience 
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that would have been almost an adventure 
book in itself, and went directly to Zam- 
boanga, over to Cotabato, then down into 
the Sulu Archipelago. We had further 
thrilling experiences among the Moros. The 
notebook expanded with additional infor- 
mation. 

Finally we broke away and went up to 
the mountain provinces. Here we contacted 
the Igorots, and the notebook swelled again. 
We secured photographs of the headhunters 
in their villages, received presents of spears, 
still bearing red rust, heard from the lips 
of the warriors themselves when those 
spears had been last used. 

One of the headhunters even taught me 
the peculiar rhythm of beating the gungsah 
which marks the bringing in of an enemy’s 
head. We learned how the spears are 
hurled, the head ax wielded. 

I wanted to go to Manila. 
have fiction possibilities. 

We didn’t have any particular contacts in 
Manila. 

We knew a few of the army and navy 
crowd, but that was all—none of the na- 
tives. 

We went to Manila, and set about getting 
some “local color” on Manila. And right 
then and there was when the trip blew up, 
when the “local color’ became an elusive 
mirage, always glimmering in the distance. 

I sensed there was quite a bit of in- 
teresting material there. But I couldn’t find 
it. We stayed at the Manila Hotel, fought 
off heat and mosquitoes, yawned, hired cars 
and rode around the city, came _ back, 
yawned, and fought off more mosquitoes— 
or perhaps the same ones who had digested 
their former meals. 

The facts that had come so thick and fast 
in the other places simply didn’t come to us 
in Manila. We saw parks and buildings, 
interesting “types.” We went out to dinner 
and gave dinner parties. 

But there wasn’t one blessed thing one 
could write about. 

Then the wife made an excursion to the 
book store and picked up one of the recent 
books. It was illustrated with fine clear 
photographs, and it gave us all the informa- 
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More, it had 
lots of information about the Moros and 
the Igorots, information which we knew to 
be accurate because it tallied so accurately 
with what we had discovered for ourselves. 

Always before I’d scoffed at the writer 


tion we were trying to get. 


who “faked” his local color. All right for 
him, if he wanted to do it, but I wouldn’t 
descend to any such trickery. I’d know of 
what I wrote at first hand, or I wouldn’t 
write at all. 

Yet here in this book was all the infor- 
mation I’d wanted to get on the political 
situation in Manila, written clearly and ac- 
curately. And it was information that I 
hadn’t been able to get, even though I’d 
been on the ground. 

And then I saw a great light. 

Always before we’d had contacts that 
took us out of the beaten, tourist track. 
Here in Manila we’d been simply sight- 
seers. I thought back on the laughs we’d 
had at the “tourists” in China, the people 
who had eagerly boiled off the boats, gone 
directly to the European hotels, ventured 
forth in charge of “guides” or had “ex- 
plored,” finding their way, in either event, 
into the beaten ruts worn smooth by the 
feet of millions of other tourists. 

They rode in rickshaws and sedan chairs, 
went to Chinese restaurants that made a 
specialty of serving European tourists, saw 
public buildings and parks, stared at the 
swarming multitudes, went back to the boat 
and sailed away, serene in the belief that 
they’d “done China.” 

That was exactly what we were doing in 
Manila—and, needless to say, we weren’t 
getting anywhere. 

So I walked down to the steamship office 
and bought a ticket back to China. I’m 
writing this in China now, getting finishing 
touches to some of the things we abandoned 
to rush to Manila. 


T costs a lot of money for a writer to 
travel. Not only in the actual expense 
incident to the travel itself, but in the loss 
of income which is the inevitable result of 
trying to write stories in odd moments, 
under unfavorable conditions. Taken over 
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a period of months, that loss of income, 
coupled with the expense of travel, makes a 
staggering figure. 

And the writer who can only travel as a 
tourist had far better remain at home and 
devote his attention to the study of travel 
books. 

_ I sensed that fact in Manila. A careful 
check-up has shown that it’s an absolute 
fact. 

Take China for instance. The Chinese 
are reserved. They’re perhaps more mis- 
understood than any other race. They don’t 
make friendships readily, they’re secretive 
to a degree, and they distrust the motives of 
the seeker after information. Unless a 
writer had contacts there which would give 
him an entree behind the scenes, he could 
live there for a year and never pick up any- 
thing worth writing. 

That’s indicated by the people themselves 
who live there, the Europeans. They don’t 
associate much with the Chinese. They have 
their own district, just as the Chinese have 
their own districts in our American cities. 

Many white people have lived in China 
for years without learning a word of the 
language, a bit of the customs of the people. 
They have learned how to order a number- 
one boy around in pidgin English, and that 
marks the extent of their information. 

Yet, if a writer knew the proper books to 
get, he’d find enough material about China 
to serve as background for all the stories he 
ever cared to write. 

Take Macao and the pirates, by way of 
illustration. 

As I’ve said before, the Chinese are se- 
cretive, suspicious and reserved. They refer 
to themselves as the only real people. All 
others are “ghosts.” They refer to us as 
“white ghosts” or “devil ghosts” or “pale 
ghost guys.” 

We had some contacts in Macao that 
simply couldn’t have been picked up hap- 
hazard. I went to houses where I was the 
first “white ghost” who had ever been al- 
lowed to enter. The servants stared at me, 
open-mouthed. 

I spent some little time with a character 
who was priceless from a fictional stand- 
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point. Caution dictates that I say nothing 
which would even indicate his name or oc- 
cupation. He showed me “behind the 
scenes” in Macao. 

Yet Aleko E. Lilius* has written a book 
which contains virtually all the information 
I was able to get about Macao. That book 
is for sale on the stands: “J Sailed With 
the Chinese Pirates’ .... by Aleko E. 
Lilius. 

And it’s authentic. I know Lilius per- 
sonally, crossed his back-trail in Macao and 
at Hongkong before I’d even seen the man. 
He did just what he says he did—sailed 
with the Chinese pirates. He smuggled 
a camera along with him, took photographs. 
His book on Macao and the pirates is a 
veritable mine of information that it took 
months of patient effort to assemble. 

In fact, the average writer could never 
have developed the contacts Lilius had, even 
if he’d spent a lifetime in Macao. One 
appreciates the truth of this when one gets 
to know Lilius. He’s a character, fully 
as interesting as any character of fiction. 
He’s been in many different countries, had 
many and varied adventures. He’s got a 
knack of acquiring adventures, a knack 
that comes in part through the fact that 
his head is utterly devoid of any bump of 
caution. Show Lilius a road that leads to 
adventures, and he plunges down it, heedless 
of burnt bridges. 

And whenever you find a country that’s 
sufficiently interesting to be worth a fig 
as a fictional background, you’ll find that 
some adventurer of the type of Lilius has 
spent months of patient effort getting con- 
tacts that have put him “behind the scenes” 
and has published his adventures in book 
form. 

One of the best known writers of for- 
eign adventure fiction has never visited 
the countries of which he writes. Yet his 
stories bear the stamp of authenticity in 
every detail. The reason isn’t hard to find. 
When I visited this writer he showed me 
his reference library, books dealing with the 
countries of which he wrote. 


And he’d studied those books. Ask him 





* Author of “Wandering Journalists,” Decem- 
ber, ’°31 Writer’s DiceEst, 
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anything about any phase of life in those 
countries, and he will rattle off the answer 
without even pausing. 

In writing fiction, one must remember 
that it’s the story that counts. The locale 
is only the background. In fact one editor 
recently told me that he had had better 
success publishing foreign adventure yarns 
written by professional writers who had 
never visited the places they described than 
yarns written by those who had actually 
been to those places. The reason, he ex- 
plained, was that the latter class lost sight 
of the story in putting in too much local 
color. It stiffened up the yarn, slowed the 
action, made it read like a travelogue. 

Not that a man should pick up a travel 
book, read it through, and forthwith write 
a story whose setting is in the country de- 
scribed. Far from it. The facts gained 
by any one author in a travel book are 
always more or less colcred. If a writer 
wants to use a certain locale he should 
carefully check over the available informa- 
tion, play one travel book against another. 

But if he will study faithfully, he’ll find 
that there’s a lot more information open 
to him at less expenditure of time and 
money than if he visits a country as a tour- 
ist and tries to find out the facts for him- 
self. 

It figures out that there are three ways, 
good in the order listed, which a writer 
can secure his local color. 

1. Fit himself to write of that country 
by dint of careful preparation, getting local 
contacts, familiarizing himself with the 
habits, custom, and language of the people 
he wants to visit, and then going to the 
country. 

2. Purchase the books that deal with 
that country and study those books. 

3. Board a steamer, without any local 
contacts, go to the country and “look 
around.” 

The first method is, of course, the best. 
A person can draw a clearer picture of 
something he’s actually seen or experienced 
than of something he’s read about. But it’s 
a method that takes time and money. 

The second method is surprisingly effi- 
cient. Travel books have broken away 
(Continued on page 54) 
























The International Fiction Market 


By ApotpeH L. FIerst 


Author of stories in various English magazines 


MERICAN writers—established, and 
those trying to be known as estab- 
lished—are presumably bound by the 

ethics of their calling to make their type- 
writer pounding good for the last penny; 
but a great many of them appear satisfied, 
nay, gloriously happy, to have their stories 
bought and published in this country alone. 
Like Boanerges Blitzen, of whom Kipling 
wrote so truly, they think that “this is 
fame.” 

As a matter of fact it is poor policy. 
In a good many instances professional 
writers, if they know their business, can 
make almost as much out of foreign reprint 
rights as they do from first sales—and far 
more easily. 

Only a very small percentage of Amer- 
ican writers takes advantage of the inter- 
national fiction market, and since the best 
prices are paid in the United States, most 
authors prefer to dispose of their material 
here. American editors usually want first- 
right material, whereas in the foreign field 
previous publication is a help rather than 
a hindrance. 

What countries may we number among 
those that offer chances of extra money for 
the American writer? Of all the possi- 
bilities open to the international-minded 
author, the English market is by far the 
best, with the Canadian, French, German, 
Italian, and Scandinavian markets trailing 
‘way behind. Since England offers the 
easiest opportunities, this article will be con- 
fined to a consideration of some of the out- 
lets offered by British fiction magazines. 

For every English story sold in the 
United States, twenty American stories are 
sold in England. The reasons are obvious. 
In the British Isles curiosity is rampant 
concerning Americans and their funny ways. 
At the same time there is an almost incredible 
ignorance of our manners and morals. The 
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English worker firmly believes that every 
ditch digger on this golden strand owns his 
own home, drives his own car, and lives on 
milk and honey. 

To the average Briton, the only people 
in America who count are gangsters, rack- 
eteers, and bootleggers—and whether or not 
this is true is beside the point. The British 
press being what it is, there is nothing to 
dispel that fascinating illusion. Al Capone 
is better known in England than Al Smith; 
Jack Diamond shades even Jack Dempsey. 
The Texas cowhand rides a steed shod with 
fire, and equipped with the Wings of the 
Morning. Any girl who works in Macy’s 
basement stands above and apart from her 
sister-under-the-skin saleslady at Selfridge’s, 
in London. Prohibition is still a marvel. 
Hollywood glitters from afar. Chicago— 
but why go on? The curiosity exists, and 
the American writer must satisfy it. 

The more polished work published here, 
if it pictures an authentic side of American 
life, can usually find a market in England. 
As a perpetual source of wonder, America, 
even without the Empire State Building 
(which looms over me every time I happen 
to glance out of the window of my office), 
offers endless material to the writer who 
has his eyes on the British market. A com- 
parison of two typical magazine stories, one 
English and one American, will show why 
American material is appreciated in Eng- 
land. The English story will probably be 
more polished, more crowded with the 
nuances so dear to the Oxonian, and its 
pace will be very leisurely. What the Amer- 
ican story lacks in literary merit it makes 
up in punch, and punch is what the English 
are looking for right now. Heaven knows 
they need it! 

But the American writer who thinks he 
can send his rejects to England and have 
them snapped up is sadly mistaken. English 
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editors are curiously apathetic to second- 
rate stuff, even if it is American. It is 
far easier to get them to reprint a good story 
than to sell them first rights, or all rights, 
on amateurish originals. 

The fact that English magazines know 
the best American authors, usually through 
direct contact with representatives in the 
United States, and want their material, is 
evidenced by the contents of the recent is- 
sues of four leading British periodicals— 
Cassell’s, Nash’s, Strand, and Story Teller. 
Americans appearing there are Sinclair 
Lewis (I know—I know—it’s no trick for 
a Nobel Prize winner); Montague Glass; 
Albert Payson Terhune; Ben Ames Wil- 
liams; Nunnally Johnson; Konrad Berco- 
vici; John Held, Jr.; Frederick Hazlitt 
Brennan; and Will Levington Comfort. 
Many of the stories in question have already 
appeared here in the smooth-paper maga- 
zines. There are also two magazines which 
use, almost exclusively, American fiction re- 
printed from All Star and Short Story. By 
a curious coincidence, the English maga- 
zines are also called All Star and Short 
Stories. Draw your own conclusions. 

Some of the better English magazines, 
which use (and have used recently) the 
work of American writers are Cassell’s, 
Nash’s, Strand, Twenty Story, Pearson’s, 
Story Teller, and Britannia and Eve. While 
there are many others in the same general 
class, this article will deal in detail only with 
these, since they offer the best opportun- 
ities. 

Mr. Clarence Winchester, of Cassell’s, 
(Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, E. C. 
4, London) tells us that he wants short 
stories with strongly dramatic plots, com- 
parable, in style and finish, to the material 
that appears in Cosmopolitan. This means 
that unless you have an unusual story to 
tell, and can tell it with grace and style, 
you had better not bother Mr. Winchester. 
Cassell’s also uses one novelette (complete) 
in each issue, and a couple of outstanding 
articles. Verse of a high order will be con- 
sidered. If you have something important 
to say regarding the world, and particularly 
the United States, you will find Mr. Win- 
chester very open-minded. 
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Miss Alice Maud Head, of Nash’s (153 
Queen Victoria Street, E. C. 4, London) 
uses short stories crammed with novelty, 
and she inclines to virility rather than to the 
Henry Jamesian style. Story limits are 
6000 words, although serials are always 
welcomed. Nash’s offers a better article 
market than Cassell’s, and its fiction re- 
quirements are broader. This magazine is 
very similar to our own Redbook, and pays 
very high rates—in keeping with the fact 
that it uses stories by famous American 
writers. 


Story Teller, edited by Mr. Winchester 
at the same address as Cassell’s, is somewhat 
similar to Liberty. It needs plenty of ac- 
tion (on a high level, of course) and uses 
stories of all lengths, preferring the novel- 
ette of 15,000 to 20,000 words instead of 
the serial. Although the style must come 
up to Mr. Winchester’s rigid specifications, 
Story Teller will be glad to see good mystery 
stories and adventure stories. In our opin- 
ion this magazine offers a better chance to 
the unknown than either Nash’s or Cassell’s, 
since Mr. Winchester likes to introduce 
new writers in it, and then build them up to 
top-notchers. 


Mr. H. Greenough Smith, of The Strand 
Magazine (8 Southampton Street, W. C. 
2, London) slants his magazine along the 
lines of The Saturday Evening Post and 
Collier’s, taking strong short stories between 
3000 and 7000 words. The light story has 
an excellent chance with this periodical, as 
has the mystery story. Serials (better start 
with the short story) are along the same 
lines as the smaller pieces. 


Britannia and Eve appeared only about 
two years ago, but it has taken its place 
as one of the leading women’s magazines, 
similar to the Woman’s Home Companion 
—but much more sophisticated in tone. Mr. 
Jesse Heitner edits it at Invernesk House, 
Strand, W. C., London, and recently ran 
a poem by Edgar Guest. Short stories be- 
tween 4000 and 5000 words, with a strong 
woman appeal, may get by, but they must 
be British in tone, although Mr. Heitner 
does use good American stories—if they 
are good enough. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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q ENDER unto Caesar that which is 
Caesar’s,” is both a Biblical injunc- 
tion and a tenet of society that we 

disregard at our peril (as Al Capone now 

knows). But the wise man makes the pay- 
ment of his debts and taxes an investment 
that redounds to his own credit. Military 
men pay the coin of admiration to success- 
ful generals—and study their tactics in or- 
der to be prepared for future campaigns. 

And the ambitious writer, while giving 

credit to the very competent authors repre- 

sented in the 1931 O. Henry Memorial 

Award,* can find in a careful analysis of 

their stories much that will help him map 

out successfully his 1932 campaign for edi- 
torial checks and critical recognition. 

There are eighteen stories in the present 
volume, three of them short-shorts. Though 
not great (as O’Brien has pointed out, the 
year that produces one great story is ex- 
ceptional ), they represent a cross-section of 
the best work published in this country 
from July, 1930, to May, 1931. All of them 
are pleasantly readable, some stimulat- 
ingly so. 

Space doesn’t permit the inclusion of a 
synopsis of each story; and I wouldn’t give 
it if I could, for that would spoil your 
pleasure when you read the book. What I 
want to do is to point out some, to me, very 
interesting conclusions about the writing of 
the short story of today. 

1. The authors of the prize stories make 
the readers interested, not in the authors, 
but in the character and action portrayed. 
This is achieved by letting the reader ex- 
perience life with the character through the 
character’s five senses and mind. 

The great majority of stories I read are 
weak because the authors permit their char- 
acters to be seen but dimly, as in a shadow 
world. The authors are always in the way, 
telling us about the character: “He was a 


i Ep. Notre: This volume may be obtained 
through Writer’s Dicest for $2.50. 
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good man, that was evident. But a close 
observer would have noticed a few lines of 
worry in his forehead as he walked away.” 


How do we know the man is good? The 
author says so, but the author is probably 
prejudiced. We don’t see the man doing 
anything that makes us agree. We don’t 
even see the wrinkles; we only know that 
the author, masking himself as a “close 
observer,” saw them. 


Is this style of writing conceit on the 
part of the author, who must share the spot- 
light with his character, or is it due to 
his inability to think himself into the char- 
acter he is attempting to create? No matter 
what the cause, the effect is a weak story 
that courts disaster. Mr. Raymond Weaver, 
one of the judges, has this to say of it: 


“IT am convinced that a short story that 
is only a story in bastard part must lose in 
effectiveness because of its ambiguity of 
purpose and confusion of ends. The essay 
is one pure form: self-expression avowed 
as such. But with fiction we enter another 
realm. There, other characters beside the 
author emerge; and the more the characters 
seem to exist in their own right, self-sub- 
stained and self-animated in their own in- 
tegrity, the purer and better the fiction. 

“Merely to write about them (characters) 
is but to offer a commentary on a novel 
still to be composed ; and the only character 
realized at all is the commentator himself. 
Set them in action, however, put them in 
chemical combinations that are adequate to 
reveal their dynamic structure: then you 
have plot. And only then can you come 
to know them in themselves. 

“Between these extremes—commentary 
and creation—is a shadowy realm, neither 
one thing nor the other . The charac- 
ters are amorphous and half-real monsters, 
like the ectoplasmic excrescences that some 
mediums are said to trail out umbilical to 
themselves.” 
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Even when a writer sincerely attempts 
to create a character, the poor creature is 
all too often scarcely viable: though capa- 
ble of movement, it is not sentient. It is 
given a name and a description; but though 
it has eyes, it sees not; though it has a nose, 
it smells not; though it has ears and is 
capable of hearing words, the nuances of 
tone are lost on it; though it has a tongue, 
the taste buds of it are too dead to savor 
with; though it has hands and a body, it is 
capable of nothing but feeling “a sharp 
pain” if it is injured. 

Readers turn to fiction to find, vicarious- 
ly, the full life they have not lived them- 
selves. And the readers, being human be- 
ings, experience life through the senses. If 
the character portrayed has no sensory ex- 
periences, the reader can scarcely have. 


“The Five Minute Girl,” by Mary Hast- 
ings Bradley, received Mr. Krutch’s vote 
for first place. It is the story of a debu- 
tante’s experiences at a dance; and it is 
significant that Mr. Krutch’s comment on 
it bears out Mr. Weaver’s statement regard- 
ing effective fiction writing. Mr. Krutch 
says: 

“What I admire particularly is the con- 
sistency with which the author keeps us in 
direct contact with the feelings of her 
heroine. We start inside her mind, and we 
never leave it until the very end—not mere- 
ly thinking with her, but feeling with her 
every step of the way. To read such a story 
is very much like having a direct experi- 
ence.” 

A direct experience, of course, is what 
the readers would like to have. No wonder 
the story sold to The Saturday Evening 
Post. The readers go to the dance with the 
girl, hoping on the way that they will find 
popularity. Instead they find themselves 
stuck, dancing on and on with a man who 
would like to get away. I quote one para- 
graph: 

“On and on. And then—they were in a 
tangle, a jam of couples and thrusting stags. 
She saw a face beaming rather vacantly at 
her; a hand reaching to Ned’s arm. George 
Kellog—George Kellog cutting in. Her re- 
lief was so acute that it dazed her. Like 
an anaesthetic to the frantic pain. She clung 
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to George and they began to dance rather 
badly together.” 

Equally powerful effects can be achieved 
without going into the character’s mind. 
“One Head Well Done,” the story which 
won first prize money, tells us little about 
the mental reactions of the characters; and 
“Thrift,” by William Faulkner, goes even 
less behind the curtain of the observable. 
But in neither case does the author intrude 
himself into the story. Instead of saying, 
the character was a good man or bad, “the 
author refrains from judging the man with 
the name unpronounceable,” says Miss Wil- 
liams, the editor of the collection. “He 
records what others thought or said... 
of MacWyrglinchbreath, sans agreement or 
disagreement ; he records what the Scotch- 
man did and said. A wary reader observes 
that Mr. Faulkner is strictly not occupying 
the judicial chair. Hence, the conviction of 
accuracy.” (Italics mine.) 

2. The authors of the prize stories of 
1931 break almost all, if not all of the rules 
that have been written in the many books 
on how to write short stories. 

It does not follow, however, that the 
rules are all wrong and that the authors of 
them deliberately set out to prove Barnum 
right. “One Head Well Done,” and several 
of the other stories would fit into the plot 
patterns given in most of the text books. 
The rule breaking indulged in by many of 
the successful writers only proves that the 
old adage is true—“The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating.” The novel and poetry 
are finding new strength for themselves in 
new fields; the short story cannot be tied 
down by definite rules if it is to be any- 
thing but static, machine-made entertain- 
ment. 

It is suspect that one reason many writ- 
ers produce stories in which the characters 
are mere robots is that they are preoccupied 
with the question of plot. “In block five, 
division C,” they ponder, “is it technically 
correct for the hero to save the heroine, 
or must the villain interpose?” They look 
it up in the rule book and find that, for the 
time being, the villain must triumph. The 
poor hero, who heretofore had been sailing 
along gallantly, finds that he is opposed 
by the villain and another ally who is in- 
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and lets the author push him about at will. 
And then the author wonders why the story 
comes back. 


I suggest to those of you who must fit 
your plots into an arbitrary pattern before 
you begin writing the story, this exercise: 
put into your pattern the plots of “Fifteen 
from Company K,” which was rated fourth 
in the collection, and “Good Wednesday,” 
which was rated just a little lower. The 
former story, by William March, appeared 
originally in The Midland and is composed 
of fifteen different units. Each unit, of 
from two to six paragraphs, is written, 
supposedly, by a different man and at a 
different time; nor are any two concerned 
with the same experience. Together they 
compose a short story because they have a 
certain unity in their effect of horror, be- 
cause they prove what the author set out 
to prove—“that,” in Mr. Krutch’s words, 
“almost anything might happen, but that it 
would always be horrible.” 


Contrast with this story where the whole 
purpose is to create an effect, Miss Kathe- 
rine Brush’s story which appeared in 
Harper's. 


“Good Wednesday” has little more plot 
than The Midland story; it does not at- 
tempt to create an effect or to prove any- 
thing. It portrays a day in the life of an 
old maid hairdresser. Miss Brush is con- 
cerned entirely in creating a character; and 
to this end she makes use of three separate 
and distinct dramas and hints at more. If 
she had insisted on having a perfect plot 
before she started to write, we would have 
missed the most perfectly portrayed char- 
acter in the collection and a story that one 
judge ranked third and another fourth. 


It is evident from these stories that books 
on story writing are neither good nor bad 
in themselves. They may be compared to 
the different handbooks on the quick learn- 
ing of a foreign language. Properly studied 
they can be of much help; but the writer 
and traveler can find in neither all that he 
will need. If he hesitated before and during 
each sentence, or story, to make sure he 
is following the rules, his conversation and 
writing will be jerky, stilted, and unim- 
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pressive. The good conversationalist does 
not think, while talking, of the subjects, 
verbs, adjectives, and clauses of which he is 
making use; like the good story writer, he 
is thinking of what he wishes to say. 


3. The stories in the prize collection 
show that a good story may be written for 
any market. 


I do not mean to say that any story that 
merits a place in this collection would sell 
to any market; but as I have pointed out 
before,* the writer who scorns the pulp 
paper magazines and calls their fiction 
trash, is making a serious mistake. 


“One Head Well Done,’ which received 
the $500 award, appeared in a pulp-paper 
magazine—Top Notch. Voting it second 
best, Mr. Weaver said it “delights me more 
than all the rest put together; though 
‘Can’t Cross Jordan by Myself’ is, I’m sure, 
a story of higher distinction. Each, it seems 
to me, is superb in its kind.” 


And Mr. Swain’s story was not a flash 
in the pan for the pulp-paper field; in the 
listing of stories in the back of the book 
Adventure alone was given six first-rank 
stories—as many as Liberty, Collier's, Col- 
lege Humor, and American combined, or, 
in the women’s field, as the combined firsts 
of Good Housekeeping, McCall’s and 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


The Saturday Evening Post, with two 
stories printed in the collection, had more 
first-rank stories than any other publica- 
tion, with twenty-eight ; but Harper’s, which 
prints only three dozen stories a year, seems 
to have, with thirteen first-place stories, the 
largest percentage. 


The pulp-paper magazines for women 
make the poorest showing, but the smaller 
smooth paper publications make an excel- 
lent showing. Both Woman’s World and 
Household Magazine are represented in the 
eighteen published stories, the latter by a 
story I mentioned as being beautifully 
written when I discussed these periodicals 
last March.* The author, Miss Thorne, 
lives ten miles from a railroad and says she 


—_ Defense of the Devil,” Wrirer’s Dicest, June, 
1931 

*“Chimney City” is the story mentioned in the article, 
“Fireside Fiction.” 
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knows no one more exciting than a hotel 
clerk. Her success should be a sufficient 
answer to those writers who say they could 
do good work “if I knew interesting per- 
sons to write about.” 

4. I had intended to discuss the fresh- 
ness of material and treatment evident in 
all these stories with the exception of 
“Haunted Ground,” which, it seems to me, 
stems too directly from “Outward Bound,” 
both in material and treatment. But my 
space limit is running out and I’ll end by 
discussing the outlook for next year as it 
is reflected in this collection. 

“Obviously,” writes Miss Williams in 
discussing the present collection, “the short 
story is a ready mirror for the timely .. . 
The not startlingly significant thing about 
the year’s brief fiction is that it reflects de- 
pression.” 
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The depression is still with us, and until 
business takes a sudden sharp upturn, it 
will be with us through the next year. Con- 
sequently, the stories of 1931 should give us 
a good indication of what is wanted in 
1932. If you are writing for the popular 
smooth-paper markets, notice what Miss 
Williams has to say about the general tone 
of the stories in one of our weeklies: 

“In the pulse beat of that magazine num- 
ber, one heard, in fancy, response to the 
editorial. appeal, ‘Boys, can’t you send in 
some stories that will cheer us up, that will 
tell us what to do about it?” 

Read the O. Henry Memorial Award 
stories and pay your debt of praise to the 
authors represented. But try to make your 
payment an investment in understanding 
that will enable you to draw returns during 
the coming year. 





New York Market Letter 


By JosePpH LICHTBLAU 


ORE than 130 editors were queried 
by me this month here in New 
York City in my endeavor to in- 
clude in this market letter the most accurate 
marketing information available. A sur- 
prising number of changes in editorial re- 
quirements have occurred in New York 
markets, and many magazines have moved 
to other offices. Also, the markets which 
are overstocked at present should be noted ; 
in quite a few cases this overstocked condi- 
tion is only temporary. With New York 
City the publishing center of the world, 
accurate and up-to-date data about New 
York markets is of prime importance. Many 
new magazines have been lately started, and 
you will find quite a few of them are just 
the sort you can write for with gratifying 
success. 

New book publishing houses are also 
constantly appearing. For example, I quote 
Florence O. Lemaire, of the editorial de- 
partment of the Pegasus Publishing Co., a 
new publishing firm at 175—5th Ave., N. 
Y. City, which considers only book-length 
MSS.: 


“We are looking for good manuscripts with 
distinct possibilities of becoming best sellers. We 
favor books that are not too long—30,000 to 
60,000 words, and gladly welcome both fiction and 
non-fiction. We believe there is always a market 
—a good market—for a good book. Send your 
manuscripts to us for consideration..... “a 

Rates and policy of payment are indefinite at 
the moment. 

Next, here is what Marion White, editor 
of The Gentlewoman, 615 W. 42nd St., N. 
Y. City, has to say: 

“We do not contemplate any radical change in 
policy as far as contributors are concerned, but 
we wish to announce that we are overstocked 
with material at present, and will not be in the 
market for the next four months.” 


Mr. John Macrae, Jr., Vice-President of 
E. P. Dutton & Co., book publishers at 286 
4th Ave., N. Y. City, wishes to be quoted 


as follows: 

“We do not contemplate any radical changes 
in policy as far as contributors are concerned. 
We have no message for readers this month but 
they might be interested in knowing that general 
book sales remain poor throughout the country 
with a decided falling off in mystery sales and chil- 
dren’s book sales..... It is becoming increasingly 
dificult for new and unknown writers, due to 
the fact that many booksellers are now refusing 
to stock such books at all. Books by unknown 
authors have always been difficult to publish, due 
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to the fact that such a large percentage of them 
fail. It is, however, among these new authors 
that publishers must look for the big authors of 
the future. But from now on a publisher will have 
to be extremely careful in his selection of new 
authors..... At the present time there does not 
seem to be any particular trend in the fiction 
field. A glance at the fiction best-seller lists 
shows a more diversified list than ever. We are 
certainly overstocked with material of an inferior 
quality at the present. We are in the market for 
good books and always will be.” 


Hope Hale, editor, Love Mirror, 8 W. 
40th St.. N. Y. City, is far from over- 
stocked with material for her magazine, and 
in an effort to show would-be contributors 
where they fail, includes the following re- 
jection slips with unavailable material: 

“We are interested in the material with which 
your story deals, but the telling is not as emotion- 
ally effective as we hope to achieve in Love Mirror 
stories. The style should be si:aple, natural, and 
direct, with short sentences and short paragraphs, 
and without artificial, elaborate, or stilted writing. 
Every heroine should be a character with whom 
readers are in actual touch; in whose experiences 
the reader could easily imagine herself and which 
are seen through the same sort of eyes as those 
reading the story. We need realism highly col- 
ored with emotion.” 


Miss Hale desires shorts, 3,500 to 10,000 
words, in which a sympathetic heroine comes 
to a sentimental and romantic ending after 
overcoming a dramatic obstacle, 20,000 to 
30,000 word stories of emotional exper- 
iences, semi-confessional, either first or 
third person, with heart throbs and heaving 
bosoms all the way through, in which pure 
love and devotion are proved to be the rich- 
est things in life after all, after conflict and 
turmoil and struggle with a sharply defined 
problem situation. lc a word up, accept- 
ance. 

At the same address, Ruth Waterman, 
editor of Movie Mirror, desires: 

“Articles about motion pictures exclusively. No 
fiction. Interviews with motion picture person- 
alities, and photos having special human-interest 
value, will be paid for on acceptance at from 3c 
to 4c a word.” 

Love Mirror and Movie Mirror are both 
sold through a chain of 5c and 10c stores, 
and appeal to the sort of audience that 
patronizes such stores. 


North American Review, John Peel, edi- 
tor, 9 E. 37th St., N. Y. City, advises as 
follows: 


“We use clever, unstereotyped fiction and articles 
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up to 2,500 words. Occasional verse. Low and 
indefinite rates, publication. Articles must be 
thoroughly informative and authoritative.” 


Our Army Magazine, 160 Jay St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (just over the bridge from dowr 
town Manhattan) reports: 


“We are primarily interested in good stories, 
not names. We are in the market for fiction up 
to 3,500 words, either dramatic or slightly dizzy 
stuff, all with Army —preferably peacetime — 
background. Only articles that are controversial 
or humorous, dealing with the U. S. Army, are 
considered. Army cartoons are particularly wel- 
come.” 


Current History Magazine, Times Annex, 
Times Square, N. Y. City, announces: 


“We consider good articles by anyone who 
writes with real authority on the subjects in which 
we are interested. Though we have a good deal 
of material on hand, we are always ready to con- 
sider manuscripts that meet with the requirements 
of a magazine the aim of which is to throw light 
on ‘history in the making.’ ” 


Maximum length, 3,000 words, and you 
can write about political, economic, social, 
and cultural events. 2c a word is paid for 
acceptable material, on publication, or rates 
are also by arrangement. George W. Oakes, 
editor. 


Here’s some brand-new information about 
Scribner's Magazine, 597 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, Alfred Dashiell, Manag- 
ing Editor, one of the front-rank smoothies 
that awe the average writer: 


“Scribner’s changes to a larger size with the 
January 1932 number. There is no radical change 
in policy towards contributors except that mater- 
ial must be as concise as possible. For special 
messages, watch the January number and succeed- 
ing numbers to see the course our editorial policy 
is taking. We do not especially favor big names. 
Any examination of the fiction in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine will show that many writers received their 
first recognition there. We are rather over- 
stocked at present. We are glad to correspond 
about ideas but most of our articles for the next 
few months will be written to order.” 


Wallace R. Bamber, editor of Far East 
Adventure Stories, 25 West 48rd St., New 
York City, informs me as follows: 


“The present uprising in the Far East is food 
for thought so far as prospective fiction intended 
for my magazine is concerned. Do I intend to 
discontinue any magazines, or start any new ones? 
The intricacies of the magazine racket are such 
that a publisher would be foolish to announce his 
new magazines! I favor ‘big names,’ yes, but I 
buy good stories by unknowns for economic rea- 
sons! My opinion of 1932 as far as fiction trends 
will be concerned? The gangster rage will slow 
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up—otherwise no change! Am I overstocked with 
material at present? Yes and no, but I can always 
use good stories by a ‘comer !’” 


If you wish to contribute, write adventure 
fiction laid in Orient, Philippines, South 
Sea Islands, ete.—shorts, 3,000 to 9,000; 
novelettes 9,000 to 25,000; 2 part stories, 
30,000, 1c a word up, acceptance. There 
is also a “New Authors Corner” for those 
writers who have never before achieved 
print. 

N. L. Pines, editor of College Life, 570 
"th Ave., N. Y. City, was eloquent about 
his periodical. Look what he said: 


“We do not want any different type of story 
than we have been publishing for the last 2 years. 
We absolutely do not go in for big names. The 
story is all-important, the name of the author 
means nothing. Nine of our stories received hon- 
orable mention in the 1930-1931 O. Henry Me- 
morial Prize Stories. We are very much in need 
of fiction for College Life and will pay 1%4ca word 
and more for suitable material. Incidentally, the 
fiction needs of College Life are really specialized 
—yet so clear that any manuscript aimed directly 
at the mark ought to hit home. We want stories 
of 4,000 to 6,000 words with a collegiate atmos- 
phere—strong, swift-moving stories of adolescent 
problems in which sex interest is present but not 
over emphasized. These stories must never be 
melodramatic—never in the Rover Boys or Hor- 
atio Alger spirit—they must be realistic, tensely 
interesting, and psychologically true. Moreover, 
they must veer away from the rut—there are so 
many outworn college story plots that are being 
used again and again and are as familiar as the 
Old Oaken Bucket! We get these stories every 
day—and send them back pronto. Get the idea? 
We want stories of the same high class type thet 
might appear in the very swellest smoothies— 
with a splurge of college color and a dash of spice 
to complete the picture. Purely psychological and 
character studies taboo. Our readers want action, 
but at the same time don’t believe in melodrama.” 


Dr. F. Cassola, editor of Atlantica, 33 
West 70th St., New York City, chips in with 
a brief comment: 

“Our magazine does not contemplate any radi- 
cal change in policy as far as contributors are con- 
cerned. We are not overstocked at present and 
desire articles of interest to Italians up to 1,500 
words, with %c a word on acceptance for the ma- 
terial we buy.” 

Here is a lengthy message to those of 
you writers who know something about 
antiques, from Homer Eaton Keyes, editor 
of Antiques, 468—4th Ave., New York 
City. The rate of payment for acceptable 
material is 1144 to 2c a word, publication, 
and you should confine your articles to be- 
tween 1,500 to 2,000 words. 
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“Antiques is desirous of obtaining authoritative 
articles on almost any aspect of collecting. Such 
articles may be intended for either the beginner 
or the expert. It is important, however, that the 
writer is sure with which of the two he is con- 
cerned. Most beginners like to know the what and 
the why of things. Articles for their benefit, 
therefore, should be specific, should cover only 
so much ground as may be readily comprehended 
at a single short reading, and should be completely 
illustrated as to all important points made. Arti- 
cles for experts should represent the discovery 
of new objects or new information concerning 
old objects. Comparisons of style, or of orna- 
mental types, when freshly observed, are worth 
while. There is need, too, for articles discuss- 
ing lost or little known industries, little known 
craftsmen, etc., and for the republishing of selected 
documents such as old letters, bills, wills, and ad- 
vertisements that cast light on the use or manu- 
facture of things now classed as antiques. Sub- 
jects upon which the literature is meagre, non- 
existent, or extremely scattered are better worth 
handling than are those which have been already 
thoroughly discussed in standard works. Antiques 
wishes interesting material interestingly treated, 
but it has no space for the merely fanciful. It is 
proper to recall the past in order to discuss util- 
ization of various objects and the customs which 
were responsible for such utilization. But those 
figures of rhetoric known as ‘vision’ and ‘apos- 
trophe’ it wishes to avoid. So, too, it wishes to 
avoid too much philosophy about latter-day cus- 
toms as compared with those of the past. Such 
words as ‘reflect,’ ‘quaint,’ ‘olden times,’ ‘charm- 
ing,’ ‘key note,’ ‘atmosphere’ are sometimes ines- 
capable; but their frequent use is generally indica- 
tive of a lack of accurate critical observation. 
Real appreciation is the outgrowth of genuine un- 
derstanding. Any article written for Antiques 
should be authoritative. Opinions may, and should 
be, those of the author. If his opinion differs 
from that of established authority, so much the 
better; but his reasons should be given; and he 
should, in foot notes, cite books, pamphlets, or 
historical references very clearly, by title, date of 
publication, and page. Few contributors will care 
to go to the expense of securing photographic 
illustrations before certain of the acceptance of 
an article. A list of suggested illustrations, how- 
ever, should accompany MSS. submitted. Such a 
list sheuld indicate the nature of pieces to be 
photographed, their location, the means of securing 
photographs, and their probable cost. Pictures 
of objects in private collections are preferable to 
those from museum exhibits. In any case, ama- 
teur photographers are seldom available, since the 
requirements of clear detail and accurate color 
values are paramount.” 


Samuel French, Inc., 25 West 45th St., 
New York City, informs me that new 
plays always receive sincere consideration. 
If you have any stage plays which you think 
would stand a real chance with a legitimate 
play publisher, by all means try them out 
with this concern. Outright purchase or 
royalties on acceptable long and short plays 
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for amateurs, Little Theatres, reading and 
study. 


The Friendship Press, (Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement), 150—5th Ave., New 
York City, is in the market for book-length 
scripts on world friendship, juvenile fiction, 
ages 6 to 12, also non-fiction, but no fairy 
tales. Outright purchase. 


Mr. Harry Steeger, of Popular Publica- 
tions, Inc., 205 E. 42nd St., New York City, 
which publish Gang World, Detective Ac- 
tion, Western Rangers, and have recently 
added Underworld Romances and Dime De- 
tective Magazine to their string, informs 
me it is possible that still another new maga- 
zine may be added shortly. For Under- 
world Romances and Dime Detective Maga- 
zine, he requires the following fiction: 


Underworld Romances: “A new type of romance 
fiction—clean stories of love and adventure in the 
world of crime. These yarns must be fast-moving, 
tense dramas, with well built-up suspense and 
plenty of excitement throughout. The main in- 
terest must be romance. The action must be 
motivated by love. The chief characters do not 
necessarily have to be of the underworld, but 
the setting must be the crime world. The heroines 
must be strong characters—girls who live dan- 
gerous lives. No sloppy, sentimental love stor- 
ies or straight sex stuff tolerated. The usual 
gun moll and bootleg gang plot is also verboten. 
Shorts, 4,000 to 8,000 words; novelettes up to 
14,000. 1c a word, publication. Editor, Jean 
Mithoefer.” 

Dime Detective Magasine: “Straight-line detec- 
tive stories, preferably novelettes between 10,000 
and 15,000 words, and shorts, 5,000 words. The 
stories must contain an adequate amount of action 
and mystery, although the action need not be so 
heavily stressed as in Detective Action Stories. 
We will not accept out-and-out deductive stories, 
preferring the clews to be worked out through 
the process of action rather than the process of 
deduction. The old-time detective yarn which 
begins with the murder already committed and lists 
categorically the clews from A to Z is out! Rather, 
we prefer to have the murder mysteriously com- 
mitted before the eyes of the reader. lc a word 
and up, publication.” 


The Sears Publishing Co., Inc., 114 E. 
32nd St., New York City, are in the market 
for book-length novels of all types, includ- 
ing juveniles 3, 8, and 14 years and fairy 
tales. Poetry, volumes of short stories, and 
miscellaneous non-fiction also desired. 
Royalties or outright purchase. Unknowns 
as well as “big names” are welcome. 


Mrs. Gabrielle A. R. Griswold, of the 
fiction department of The Country Home, 
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250 Park Avenue, New York City, tells 
me the following: 


“We have on hand all the material we need for 
the present, but we are always glad to read an 
exceptionally good story. It makes practically 
no difference to us whether they are written by 
a ‘big name’ author or not; our main consideration 
is that stories be good.” 


This magazine is a market for all kinds 
of short stories with small-town settings 
and pays excellent prices on acceptance. 


Helen Waldo, associate editor of John 
Martin’s Book, 300—4th Avenue, New 
York City, has this to say: 


“We have certain needs just now, a good serial 
of 18,000 to 20,000 words, divided into 6 or 7 chap- 
ters. Adventurous, girl and boy appeal, for the 
upper half of the audience—that from 9 to 12. 
Of course, it could picture children a little older, 
since juvenile readers are willing to look ahead, 
but it should not be the really adolescent story. 
Somehow in stories the nine to twelves seem to 
be rather out of luck. There is plenty for the 
youngers, and then a gap to adolescent appeal. 
We need occasional stories too, ie., Washington 
matter for February, Easter material, and all the 
rest. Good boy craft articles, and good boys’ stor- 
ies are in demand, and fiction of boys’ and girls’ 
contemporary life. They must be hard to write, 
as good ones come in so infrequently.” 


Ic to 3c up, verse 25c line up, is paid on ac- 
ceptance. 

Freeman H. Hubbard, managing editor of 
Railroad Man’s Magazine, 280 Broadway, 
New York City, announces that the name 
of the magazine will be changed to Railroad 
Stories beginning with the February issue. 

“This means that we will not be in the market 
for fact articles. We will continue to run fact 
articles as usual but we are heavily overstocked 
and our staff also prepares such material. We 
might buy one illustrated fact article in six months 
or something of the kind but that is about all. 
We are always in the market for really good rail- 
road stories less than 38,500 words. Our supply 
of longer stories is generally very heavy. We 
buy only from authors who have had actual rail- 
roading experience. Our fiction must be well 
plotted, fast moving, and with plenty of authentic 
railroad atmosphere.” 

The American Magazine, 250 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City, desires more action 
stories than in the past, 3,500 to 5,000 words 
for shorts and 45,000 to 60,000 words in 
serials, also human interest articles and dra- 
matic stories of achievement. Good mater- 
ial is considered by unknowns as well as 
“big names,” according to the editor, and 

(Continued on page 52) 
























































LAYS are scarce! Christmas found 
Pp Bway with less than thirty plays 

in its more than sixty houses. In the 
New York newspapers the following notice 
just appeared: “William Harris, Jr., dis- 
couraged by the output of known play- 
wrights, is seeking a play by an unknown 
writer.” I can assure 


“The Play’s the Thing” 


(an eminent psychologist) insists she attend 
the reunion of the exiled royal family “to 
break down the shadows of the past!” The 
prince follows her home, after she escapes 
from him without her dress, wants to fight 
her husband for her for just one night... . 
The husband saves him from the police and 
he goes up to a room 
in the couple’s house. 





you the statement was 
not the result of a 
publicity stunt. 


Hits on Broadway 


The Theatre Guild, 
245 West 52nd St., is 
the only producing 
organization with two 
hits to its credit. The 
first of these, “Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra,” 
by Eugene O’Neill is 
a trilogy. It’s the old 
Electra theme, used so 
often by the Greeks, 
modernized. It’s the 
story of Lavinia 
Mannon, who forces 
her mother to give up 
her lover. The older 
woman plans to mur- 
der her husband when 
he returns from war. She does. The 
brother, urged by his sister, kills the mother’s 
lover. The mother commits suicide and her 
son follows. The daughter, due to her stern 
sense of justice, breaks her engagement and 
locks herself up forever with the evil past 
of the house of Mannon. ... Melodrama 


selves to a sale. 


direct.—S. J. F. 





we'll admit. But written by America’s first 
playwright with such force that no play- 
wright should hesitate to buy a copy. 


The other Guild production, “Reunion in 
Vienna,” is a satire that kids both psychol- 
ogy and royalty. An exiled prince and his 
former mistress meet, after her husband 


FOR your entertainment this de- | 

partment will cast its ubiquitous | 
eye over Bway (Broadway to some | 
of you, and that’s no joke either) | 
each month and relate to you ex- 
actly which plays are box office hits | 
and which are failures. From this | 
information we will try to evolve a | 
market analysis which will show 
where the box office appeal is cen- | 
tering right now. Playwrights with |} 
plays in their heads, or plays under | 
their arms may take notice, and, | 
like good ofportunists helf them- | 


In addition to comments on each 
new Bway flay, 
will publish each month, those mar- | 
ket notes from flay producers that 
are sent to us or that we pick up 
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His former mistress 
follows him in. 

A. L. Jones’ pro- 
duction of “Louder 
Please” is a satire on 
publicity. The entire 
action of the play 
takes place in the 
office of the chief 
publicity man for 
Criterion Pictures. 
He gets into trouble 
with the police de- 
partment when they 
suspect that he has 
framed the entire dis- 
appearance of a new 
movie star. The po- 
lice are not wrongly 
suspicious but it all 
ends up beautifully 
when the star is 
found. The fourth hit on our list is Lee 
Shubert’s production of “Cynara” adapted 
from the novel “An Imperfect Lover.” 
This play finds a happily married man get- 
ting involved with a shop girl while his wife 
is away for a month. An innocent restau- 
rant flirtation develops into something seri- 
ous. When the wife comes back, the hus- 
band, acting according to his conception of 
a gentleman, breaks off with the girl, who 
commits suicide. His wife takes him back 
though. Whether the play would be the hit 
it is without the acting of Philip Merivale 
I can’t tell. But the playwrights should not 


this department 


























forget to say a prayer for Mr. Merivale 
every night. 

“The Barretts of Wimpole Street,” Kath- 
erine Cornell’s production, resumed business 
after a six weeks’ vacation and is still in the 
hit class. Its plot deals with the love of 
Robert Browning for Elizabeth Barrett and 
how the poetess’ father, a sexual degenerate, 
tries to hinder it. 

“The Good Fairy,’ presented by Gilbert 
Miller, is the only remaining hit at the pres- 
ent writing, except a few revues and musi- 
cal comedies. It is by Ferenc Molnar. It 
tells the story of a girl impregnated with 
the synthetic ideals of the movies. She gets 
into an affair with a wealthy man and in 
an effort at respectability tells him she’s the 
wife of a lawyer. He wants to help her 
and offers to turn his firm’s law business 
over to her husband. She gives him a name 
found in the phone book, and departs feel- 
ing she’s been a good fairy to some poor 
lawyer. She goes to the lawyer, tells him 
what she’s done and he refuses to accept 
it. (He’s poor but honest.) He goes 
through with the farce though when the 
wealthy man visits his office. But the girl 
fails to keep her date with the wealthy man 
and succumbs to a head waiter instead. The 
lawyer is left where he started. There is 
an effect-destroying epilogue tacked on that 
is not worth discussing. 


Other Plays Produced During the Past 
Month 


“Wonder Boy,” produced by Jed Harris. 
This satire on the movies is off the boards 
now but, with a little more polishing by the 
producer, might have been as big a hit as 
“Once in a Lifetime.” It deals with a boy 
who wants to be a dentist but is turned into 
a movie star built up by ballyhoo, 
signed to a long term contract, and his first 
and only picture is a flop. His final return to 
dental school is aided by a soft-hearted lady 
press agent. 

“The Roof,” by John Galsworthy, pro- 
duced by John Hopkins (failed). A mix- 
ture of melodrama, philosophy, bedroom se- 
crets and lovers. A small hotel in Paris is 
the background for an English “Grand 
Hotel” with a lot of talk and little action. 


“THE PLay’s THE THING” 
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“Hamlet,” an adaptation by Norman Bel 
Geddes, off now. A spectacular lighting af- 
fair, with Shakespeare getting the best deal 
he has had for a long time. 

“Marriage for Three,’ a Lee Shubert 
presentation, off now. A wife loses the de- 
sire to give her husband physical satisfac- 
tion. She goes to visit her aunt and her 
best friend comes to visit her. Best friend 
and husband are going to have a baby. 
They expect wife to give him up but she 
refuses. She says she’ll adopt the child... 
and at the last minute the best friend de- 
cides to keep the child. The husband re- 
alizes he loves his wife. An empty piece 
that found its just deserts in Cain’s ware- 
house. 

“The Social Register,” produced by Er- 
langer Productions. Still playing. The old 
one about the chorus girl in love with a rich 
boy in spite of objections of his family. 
You know the story as well as the authors 
do. Reason for its remaining is Lenore 
Ulric. 

“Brief Moment,” presented by Guthrie 
McClintoc. This plays thoughtful, amusing 
and occasionally profound. It deals with a 
blues singer who marries the wealthy man 
after telling him about her former life, one 
surrounded by anything but virgin sanctity. 
To him it means nothing until a year after 
their marriage . . . then there’s a misun- 
derstanding. You know the end though. 
The author uses the husband’s friend as a 
sort of Greek chorus and entrusts most of 
the comic lines to him. It proves effective 
here. 

“Peter Flies High,” produced by Leonard 
Rergman. Failed. Peter is a caddy down 
South who gains fame when the Associated 
Press publicizes a story that he strangled a 
wild dog and saved the lives of many prom- 
inent bankers. The townspeople believe he 
has become an associate of Morgan when 
he wires his brother-in-law to take over an 
option on land. Eventually unmasked . . . 
but saved when someone offers a large sum 
for the land as an airport. 

“Hot Money,” produced by James Elliot. 
Failed. Poor acting and direction. Idea 
can be turned into something. An expose 
ofthe methods of fake stock promotion. 
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Revival of “The School for Scandal” with 
Ethel Barrymore. Closed now. Presented 
by Lee Shubert. 

“Counsellor-at-Law,” written and pro- 
duced by Elmer Rice, can be added to the 
hit class. The tale told is about George 
Simmon who rose from the Ghetto to be- 
come New York’s most famous criminal 
lawyer. He marries a society girl he adores 
but who does not adore him. There is an 
attempt to disbar him which is dropped 
when he finds something on the instigator 
of the whole affair. George’s wife leaves 
him and he is saved from committing suicide 
by his secretary. The end finds him 
happily at work. The whole pattern of a 
successful lawyer’s office is woven into this 
highly successful effort. Another play writ- 
ten and produced by the same Elmer Rice 
is finding the goings easy. It is the “Left 
Bank” dealing with Americans in Paris. 

“Sing High, Sing Low,” presented by 
Walker Towne (565 Fifth Ave.), is still on 
the boards. It attempts to be satirical about 
the opera but isn’t very successful. <A 
southern singer comes up North, is taken up 
by the financial backer of the opera, who in- 
sists on directing the artistic angle too, 
much to the discomfort of his impresario. 
Her voice breaks in the big scene . . . the 
voice is faked from backstage . but in 
the end everything is Broadwayish. A 
satire could still be written about the opera. 

“In Times Square,” produced by Barry 
Macollum and Maurice Greet, is still on. 
It’s a mystery melodrama dealing with a 
murder committed backstage. There’s the 
play-within-a-play used to confuse audi- 
ence and actors alike the dialogue fails 
to aid the play though. 

“A Widow in Green,” a James Elliot pro- 


, 









duction. Won’t be playing by the time you 
read this. Deals with a spinster who pre- 
tends she’s married to an explorer who is 
reported dead. Explorer turns up and at 
curtain time so does the proposal. 


Market Notes 


Shubert corporation is in the hands of a 
friendly receivership. Unknowns have very 
small possibility for production of their 
plays with this organization at the present 
time... . There is a persistent rumor that 
Macgown and Reed are taking over a the- 
atre for a year. If so, it means that the 
production schedule will be increased. Pres- 
ent address is 142 West 42nd Street. 
Guthrie McClintoc and Katherine Cornell 
have leased the Belasco theatre. A good 
comedy would stand a good chance for pro- 
duction. Office in theatre. James W. 
Elliot is always interested in melodramas 
with plenty of action and good comedies. 
Address is 226 West 42nd Street... . The 
above mentioned Mr. Harris, Jr.’s, address 
is 1389 West 44th Street. 

The public wants romance, sex and laugh- 
ter today. Burns Mantle, dramatic critic of 
New York’s Daily News, sums up the situa- 
tion perfectly with his, “sophisticated com- 
edy appears to be our most popular type of 
entertainment. There is a vast difference 
in these comedies, but it is largely a differ- 
ence of class and character. Fundamentally, 
they all stem from romance touched with 
sex, which is sophisticated comedy’s surest 
appeal.” Before submitting your plays to 
producers find out what type play he is pro- 
ducing and has produced. Stories suitable 
for “True Stories” would not be suitable for 
“Collier’s” and the same holds true with 
producers’ offices. 


—SAMUEL J. FRIEDMAN. 
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Writing Greeting Card Verse 


By Turoporr Maruorr, 





Editor, Japanese Wood Novelty Co.,* The Paramount Line of Greeting Cards 


IKE all greeting card publishers, we 
L are constantly receiving inquiries 
from aspiring poets asking plaintively 
why their poetry wasn’t accepted for use 
on a greeting card. “You advertised for 
just that sort of a poem”’—‘My English 
teacher thought it was a fine poem”—“*Why 
didn’t you like what I wrote?” and so on, 
ad infinitum. 

What the amateur writer of greeting 
card verse fails to recognize is this simple 
fact—what constitutes good poetry does not 
always constitute an appropriate sentiment 
for a greeting card. Of course, poetry is 
the parent of all greeting card sentiments, 
but there is a decided difference which I 
am going to try to point out, in the hope 
of answering the questions of the many per- 
sons who have had their poetry rejected, 
and in the hope of saving similar disap- 
pointments for others in the future. 

Although we recognize the eloquence of 
poetry, the music of its language, and its 
fanciful expressions of emotions, _ still 
poetry is rarely bought for general use in 
greeting card sentiments. 

The reason for this is simple. Greeting 
cards are usually direct, personal greetings 
from one individual to another, carrying 
good wishes in simple, rhythmical, conver- 
sational “verse.” 

Now, “there is as much difference be- 
tween poetry and fine verse,” to quote Hare, 
“as between the smell of a flower garden 
and a perfumer’s shop,” and we use, on 
greeting cards, what we consider to be “fine 
verse.” It is prepared expressly and care- 
fully for use by the public, with their very 
general tastes always in mind. 

Poetry is not always easily interpreted, 
and that in itself limits its use on cards 
bought by all ages and varying types of 


* Address, 109 Summer St., Providence, R. I. 
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purchasers; but easy-flowing, understanda- 
ble “verse” which says something definitely, 
finds a ready market. 

“Slang” is not poetical, but slang pleases 
the humor of a particularly humor-loving 
nation, and slang is the refreshing repartee 
of the public. We sell it to them, with no 
apologies, and it is a permanent part of 
our line, but only a part. While it is sala- 
ble in volume, so also is the serious, philo- 
sophical, and beautiful, upon the need for 
which we lay as much stress as we do upon 
slang. 

Greeting cards are not primarily for the 
purpose of the interchange of poetry, but 
merely constitute a convenient means of 
expressing thoughts. A writer of poetry 
may possess genius, and yet receive rejec- 
tion slips from the greeting card editor. In 
this field, the rejection slip is by no means 
a reflection on the art of the poet. 

The following examples of good sellers 
will definitely explain at least a part of the 
greeting card requirements, and a study of 
the market will clear somewhat the confu- 
sion of ideas concerning good selling senti- 
ments. 

Here’s a cheerful birthday rhyme ap- 
propriate for one who is no lover of Vol- 
stead : 

I may be all wet, 
But here’s what I say; 
Here’s hoping this year 
Brings a cool frappe, 
A highball or so, 
A gin ricky, too, 
Let’s say good-bye 
To milk and dew 
Let’s just forget 
We had the pain 
Of trying to feel 
Ace high on rain; 
(Continued on page 51) 










































Newspaper Lingo 


By Artuur C. Norris 


post-haste to the scene of the latest 
murder has long been a favorite char- 
acter among the writers of fiction. 

Unless they have worked on newspapers 
themselves, the fiction writers do not know 
that to the experienced news-gatherer his 
work is rather unexciting. One day’s news 
is just about like another’s; all murders 
have much the same features in common; 
payrolls and crown jewels have been stolen 
before. 

In his daily life the newspaper man 
adopts an attitude of boredom toward his 
work. But try and get him to do some- 
thing else. 

In failing to realize this attitude of the 
newspaper man—after all it is merely pos- 
turing—the fiction writer without news- 
paper experience draws a character who is 
totally unreal. He is shown dashing wildly 
into a news room shouting: “I got a scoop!” 
The real reporter would telephone in his 
story to save time, ask for the “city clerk,” 
and then remark casually: “Got a pretty 
good yarn, boss.” The reply would be: 
“Yeah? Let’s have it.” Then the reporter 
would tell the city editor the salient facts; 
ask for a rewrite man in this way: “Give 
me a rewrite;” and give that workman the 
detailed story. Excitement is usually out 
around a city room; it wastes time. 

The cub reporter who crashes through 
with a scoop very rarely happens. 

In the first place beats rarely occur in 
these days of highly-organized news gather- 
ing agencies. The vast majority of those 
few that do happen are very carefully 
planned by the papers obtaining them, 
planned far in advance; that is, framed. 

In the second place those few metropoli- 
tan papers that employ inexperienced men 
keep them posted in spots where they can 
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do no harm. And if a big story should 
break, they are instructed under penalty of 
discharge to telephone their office so that 
a veteran can be put on the job. 

In the third place a reporter who came 
running into the local room with the cry 
of “scoop” on his lips would be so liberally 
plastered with raspberries that he would 
never live it down. 

“Newspaper man” is the term a member 
of the trade usually uses in referring to 
himself. Only a specific question will bring 
forth the information that he is a reporter, 
rewrite man, deskman, copy reader, or edi- 
tor. But he is never a “journalist ;” unless 
he’s two weeks out of Columbia and hasn’t 
had it knocked out of him yet. 

The product of his toil is a story or a 
yarn, never an article. If he does not use 
the plural of either of those words, he calls 
it, copy. 

In his everyday speech the newspaper 
man uses the slang of the printer, the 
policeman, the theater, the underworld, and 
the gutter, but he rarely goes to extremes. 
In speaking of a Thompson sub-machine 
gun he probably would call it a Tommy 
gun, but never a typewriter. 

When he talks, brevity is always sought. 
He is as laconic as possible. Oak for okay 
is an example. 

Here are most of the slang expressions 
and the technical printing and newspaper 
terms that occur in the daily speech of the 
newspaper man. Their use will make your 
reporter sound like a veteran of many years 
and more papers. 

Ad, add or take—a page of copy. The 
second page is numbered ad one. 

Agate—six point type. 

Art—any kind of picture. 

Bank or deck—a section (two or more 
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lines) of a headline. Dashes divide the 
banks. 

Banner or streamer—a headline usually 
having only one line of type which runs 
across more than half of the page at the 
top. 

Beat or run—when a reporter is detailed 
tu cover a group of news sources he is said 
to have a beat. “He covers the city hall 
beat.” 

Beat or scoop—an exclusive story. Also 
used as a verb. “We beat the town.” 

Blow up—to enlarge a photograph. 

Boiler plate—copy which arrives in mat 
form and is cast in metal for printing. The 
opinion the good newspaper man has of this 
type of copy is exemplified by this state- 
ment: “It’s so timely it could have been 
shipped by freight and still it would have 
arrived early.” 

Break—when a news event occurs, a story 
is said to break. “The yarn broke yester- 
day.” 

Bull dog—the first morning edition of an 
evening newspaper and the first night edi- 
tion of a morning newspaper. 

By-line—the line of type in which the 
reporter’s name appears. “By John Doe.” 

Carry—a story is said to carry a No. 
four headline. 

Caption—the general term for the head- 
line that appears over a picture and the ex- 
planatory sentences that appear beneath. 
Specifically the former is an over-line and 
the latter an underline. 

City desk—a large desk shaped like a 
square “U” in the center of which the city 
editor sits with his assistants around him. 
Only local copy is handled at this desk. The 
telegraph desk and cable desk are similar, 
each handling the type of news described by 
their titles. 

City room, local room or news room— 
the room in which works the staff employed 
in writing and editing the current news of 
the day. On newspapers which publish on 
Sundays there is usually a separate Sunday 
room in which are prepared the features of 
the Sunday paper. For some unknown 
reason the sports department is usually 
identified by no other name. 

Copy—material for the newspaper, 
whether written or unwritten. “He makes 
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good copy. Get a story on him,” or “Gim- 
me that piece of copy, I’ll write it over 
for you.” 

Copy boy—the newspaper equivalent of 
an office boy. His main job is to carry copy 
from the desk of reporters to the city desk. 

Copy chief—the man in charge of the 
copy desk. He portions out the copy to be 
read by each copy reader and passes on 
the headlines they write. 

Copy desk—a large horseshoe-shaped desk 
around which the copy readers sit at work 
with the copy chief in the center of the arc. 
It is divided into stalls by upright boards. 

Copy reader—a man who reads copy be- 
fore it goes to the composing room, corrects 
inaccuracies, clarifies sentences, and writes 
the headline which will appear over the 
story. 

Cover—the report of a news event. Also 
used as a verb. “He’s covering the yarn.” 

Credit line—the line of agate that ap- 
pears beneath a picture naming the photo- 
grapher. “Jack Jones studio.” “Photo by 
Smith.” This credit is not given to the 
paper’s own photographers. 

Cut—actually the metal engraving from 
which the pictures that appear in newspa- 
pers are printed, but the newspaper man 
applies the term to any printed reproduc- 
tion of a photograph or drawing. 

Cut it or trim it—shorten a story already 
written or set in type. 

D. A.—district attorney. 

Deskman—the term loosely descriptive 
of both copy readers and editors. 

Feature—all the contents of a newspaper 
which contain no news are classified under 
the general term, features. 

File it—toss it in the waste basket. 

Flash—a brief bulletin. Rarely even a 
complete sentence when sent through over 
the news service telegraph wire. Also used 
asa verb. “I gotta flash my office.” “Flash 
us the tip when the story breaks.” 

Frame—to arrange for a news event to 
occur ; to give inaccurate facts in order that 
a good story may result. “We’ll frame the 
shot.” 

Follow-up—a story containing little or 
no news which appears the day or a few 
days after an important news event. It fol- 
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lows the cover. Also used as a verb. “Fol- 
low up the Yale-Harvard game.” 

Ghost—the person who writes a story 
which will appear under another’s by-line. 
Also used as a verb. “He ghosted the 
hatchet murderer’s story.” 

“G” man—a department of justice oper- 
ative or a government prohibition enforce- 
ment agent. 

Head—headline. The longer form is 
rarely used. The different headlines are 
identified by numbers. 

Human interest or H. I—that quality in 
a story which makes it good newspaper 
copy even though it contains no news. Such 
a story paints an interesting picture of life. 

Jump, jump-over or run-over—the part 
of a story that is continued on a later page. 
Also used as a verb. “Jump the yarn over 
onto page seven.” 

Jump-head—the headline that appears 
above a jump. 

Keep it short—write the story as briefly 
as possible. 

Kill it—discard a story—either the copy 
or the type. 

Let it run—write the story in as many 
words as possible. 

Lead—the first paragraph (or first few 
paragraphs) of a story which gives a con- 
cise report of the news contained in the 
story. 

Leg-man—a reporter who never writes. 
Some of the best reporters in the country 
cannot write a story fit for the Red Gulch 
Record. 

Morgue—the reference room of a news- 
paper in which are filed clippings, photo- 
graphs, and back copies of the paper. All 
reference books are also kept there. Usu- 
ally occupies about half a floor. The re- 
ference room superintendent is invariably 
a walking encyclopedia who knows some- 
thing about everything. 

Obit—obituary. 

On the desk—a city editor would say in 
reference to his work: “I’m on the desk 
from four to midnight.” 

On the rim—a copy reader in telling an- 
other newspaper man where he was work- 
ing would say: “I’m on the rim over at 
the Press.” 
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On the spot—in a difficult, or embarass- 
ing, position. 

P. A.—press agent. Also used us a verb, 
but only in this form: “He’s p-a-ing for 
Alderman Brown.” It’s much simpler than 
“He’s writing publicity for Alderman 
Brown.” 

Paint it red 
ally as possible. 

Photog—photographer. 

Pic or pix—photograph. The plurals are 
pics and pix. 

Press room—a room used as a head- 
quarters by a group of reporters. There is 
usually one in the city hall, county jail, 
criminal courts building, county building, 
and main police headquarters. Also the 
room in the basement of the newspaper 
office building where the presses are located. 

Publicity hound—a person who is always 
trying to get his name into print. 

Proof reader—the man who reads the 
first proof pulled from the type and cor- 
rects it according to the original copy. 

A copy reader makes changes in copy. A 
proof reader sees that the type reads as per 
the copy. 

Pull it—take a story out of the paper that 
has already appeared in an earlier edition 
or that is in type and in the form. 

Racket—practically all veteran newspa- 
per men have several publicity accounts 
which they handle in addition to their regu- 
lar job and most of the time because of it. 
These they refer to as their rackets. 

Reader—a two or three-line advertise- 
ment in body type which appears after news 
stories. A newspaper man will promise to 
do a man a favor by saying: “Come around 
some time and I’ll give you a page reader.” 

Rewrite man—a man who takes stories 
over the telephone from reporters and types 
them. 

Running story—the body of the story fol- 
lowing the lead. 

See you in the aim—See you in the morn- 
ing. Aim is a slurring of A. M. 

Shot—each attempt to obtain publicity 
for his client made by a press agent is re- 
ferred to as a shot. 

Sit in—a copy reader is said to sit in on the 
desk when he goes to work. 


write a story as sensation- 
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Slot—the center of the various news 
desks. The man in charge on any of the 
desks is said to be in the slot. 


Slug—the word placed at the beginning 
of a story and on each take to identify it. 
Also used as a verb. “Slug the yarn, 
mayor.” 

Sob sister or sobby—a reporter (usually 
a woman, but the term is not changed when 
it refers to a man) skilled in the art of 
painting a sympathetic picture of a figure 
prominent in the sensational news. She 
ghosts the stories you read that carry the 
by-line of the most recent murderess. 

Spot—speakeasy. “There’s a new spot 
across the street.” 

Sub-head—the small headlines that ap- 
pear in the body of the story. 

Swing-man—the copy reader who re- 
lieves the copy chief. 

Tab—a tabloid newspaper. 
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Thirty—the end. This slang expression is 
very rarely used in speaking. 

Ticker—the electrically-operated type- 
writers which the news services install in 
newspaper offices and over which they send 
their reports to their subscribers. A news- 
paper has not one, but a battery of them. 
Should not be confused with the stock mar- 
ket ticker. While mechanically similar, they 
do not look alike. 

Title—the line of type which heads the 
front page giving the newspaper’s name. 

Trained seal—a writer of national pro- 
minence not regularly employed by any 
newspaper or news service who is assigned 
to cover a big news event like a political 
convention as a special correspondent. This 
word is never used now and is included 
here merely as a curiosity and for com- 
pleteness. It also applies to magazine staff 
writers who work on salary and write 
stories for the magazine. 











of five writers interested in getting sales. 


we hew to the line. 


high mark! 


Will you sell during 1932? 


frankly. 


552 Riverside Drive 


Will You Sell During 1932? 


A little over a month ago I organized, at the request of a New York client, a group 
I go over each idea, plot and story turned in. I 
tear each apart and, if it is worth anything, show the author how to put it together again 
in the right way. Our conferences are not periods of pleasant discussion of general technique ; 
The result—two acceptances during the past week. One of these was 
a first sale, the cther a sale twenty-seven times greater, in dollars, than the author’s previous 


The results accomplished so quickly with this group are being duplicated, month after 
month, in my correspondence work with writers. 
me by mail will be on the stands about the time this notice appears; another has just gone 
off, If anything,:I make my written comments more detailed than my oral. 

Not if you are content to muddle along without under- 
standing, quite clearly, your fundamental weaknesses and the way of overcoming them. For 
the depression is still with us and editors are being careful of the diet they offer their readers. 

If you are tired of receiving compliments about stories that don’t sell, and if you want 
to know the truth about your work, send me a story for criticism. 
what’s wrong with it and what to do about it, but I think I can give you some surprising 
information about the strong and weak points of your writing as a whole. 
story, send me a letter about your writing interests and problems. 
Compare the help I give you with that you can find anywhere else. 

Manuscript criticism, $3 for 3000 words or less; $1 per thousand words thereafter to 
10,000. Collaboration for three or six months, $20 to $35 a month. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Articles and Stories in Literary, Illustrated, 
and All-Fiction Magazines 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


The story of a client who is working with 


I’ll not only tell you 


If you have no 
I’ll answer promptly and 


New York City 

























































Writing For 


By CHARLES 


OR the writer who can handle accepta- 

ble subjects acceptably, the popular 
science magazines offer a very lucrative 
writing field. Nearly all of them pay ex- 
ceptionally good prices, and, fortunately, 
there are enough of them to absorb a con- 
siderable output. Certainly, the free lance, 
looking about to increase his market, will do 
well to study their requirements, 


The field covered by the so-called popular 
science publications is unusually broad. It 
embraces, for instance, mechanical inven- 
tions and devices, engineering feats and 
problems, modes of transportation, unusual 
industries, labor-saving discoveries, by- 
product and economic developments, natural 
science, exploration, discovery, adventure, 
geology, mineralogy, metallurgy, anthropolo- 
gy, biology, and, in fact, almost all other 
matters having in any way to do with the 
history of man and his discoveries, experi- 
ences, and achievements. However, the ar- 
ticle must, of course, present on the subject 
chosen something new, little known, or 
unique. In other words, it must be con- 
nected with something that has recently 
transpired, either by way of development or 
discovery, which gives the subject special 
interest and timeliness. 


Naturally, the subject must be handled 
truthfully, authentically—and wholly so, not 
merely in its highlight or outstanding phases. 
If it is not, if a single mis-statement of 
fact be made, no matter how trivial, there 
is every probability that some one—perhaps 
several persons—among the thousands read- 
ing the published article who will delight in 
bringing the error or mis-statement to the 
editor’s attention. The result then will be 
that the writer’s future offerings will be 
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ALMA BYERS 


looked upon by that editor questioningly, to 
say the least. 


The article also should be written in sim- 
ple, every-day language. It is to be read, 
remember, mainly by persons who know 
little or nothing of scientific or technical ter- 
minology. The reader who is forced to refer 
to a dictionary to understand fully that 
which is being read, soon becomes either a 
disinterested or disgusted reader. There- 
fore, the “popular science” article, even 
though it covers a very technical subject, 
must, in order to get by with the editor and 
the magazine reader, be written in popular 
style—must employ readily comprehended 
words, and be clear and understandable in 
every other respect as well. 


HE ability to judge discriminately what 

to include and what to leave out from 
the mass of material gathered for tentative 
use in the article constitutes another re- 
quirement highly essential to the success of 
the writer in this field. It is rarely, indeed, 
that all the information at hand can be used, 
or is necessary to make the subject perfectly 
clear. While all the more important phases 
and angles of the matter should be covered, 
as a rule the small details, particularly those 
which apply to the truly technical, may well 
be omitted. In fact, loading up an article 
with a lot of figures and other intricate data 
only makes the story cumbersome, tire- 
some, tedious. Finally, one should take up 
all such matters, one by one, and weigh 
them carefully, to see if they constitute in- 
formation in which the average reader will 
really be interested—whether they are need- 
ed to put the story across to the reader so as 
to leave him fully satisfied. 
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And, above all, the article must be written 
in an entertaining, as well as an enlighten- 
ing manner. It should read smoothly and 
possess an intriguing style. Indeed, it should 
be planned or plotted somewhat on the lines 
of narrative fiction. The reader’s interest 
must be grasped in the very beginning and 
held to the very end. Sometimes a startling 
or surprise statement makes a good begin- 
ning—provided it is an absolutely true 
premise and is to be fully explained and 
made clear as the reader progresses. At any 
rate, it is a good plan to intrigue the reader, 
as early as possible, with a hint or promise 
of some interesting fact or situation that is 
to be revealed, and then, step by step, lead 
him through the unfoldment process, finally 
completely satisfying his questing interest 
only in the closing, or nearly the closing, 
paragraph. 

The foregoing applies more particularly to 
the fairly long article of from 900 to 1000 
words and upward. And, incidentally, while 
different magazines place somewhat differ- 
ent restrictions on word limitation, articles 
for publication in this field should very rare- 
ly, if ever, exceed 2500 words in length. In 
fact, it is always the better and safer policy 
to hold them down to a 1500 or 2000-word 
limit. 

In addition to these articles of feature 
length, all the popular science magazines 
also use a great quantity of short-length 
stuff. In most cases, fully a half or two- 
thirds of their reading pages are given over 
to “shorts”’—running from about 50 to 300 
or 400 words. These short-length articles 
are, of course, written in simple, concise 
style, delivering their message in as few 
words as possible. In subject matter, they 
may cover new inventions, new discoveries, 
or almost any subject, provided it is new 
or can be given a new interest. It is well 
to remember in this connection, however, 
that material of the out-and-out freak or 
curiosity type is no longer looked upon with 
favor by the editors of these publications. 


T IS quite necessary, of course, that all 

such articles, whether long or short, be 

illustrated—either with photographs or 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Do you feel 
the urge to write? Have you ever 
dreamed of expressing your ideas, observations 
and experiences in story form for the enjoyment 
of others and profit to yourself? Why not find 
out if you have dormant writing ability that can 
be developed into a money-making asset? Write 
today for Dr. Burton’s Analysis 
Test. It will reveal your Story- 
Writing ability, indicate your 
power to create characters that 
live, to understand human mo- 
tives, etc. You will receive an 
expert critic’s frank opinion. 


Whether you want the Analy- 
sis Test or not, be sure to write 
for complete information on the 


Richard Burton Cowne 


"Short-Story Writing 


Enlarged in scope and character, revised and mod- 
ernized throughout, this new course meets the needs of 
the present-day writer and prospective writer. It brings 
to the student the fulness and richness of Dr. Richard 
Burton’s wide experience and rare teaching ability to an 
even greater degree than his course which was so success- 
fully conducted by the Laird Extension Institute since 1916. 
It has many new and interesting features. Dr. Burton’s 
gifted personality shines through the course in a manner 
that charms and inspires his students while it instructs 
them in the clearest and most straightforward manner. 








Many of Dr. Burton’s students have made a success at 
writing. Miss May Hall writes, “Since finishing Dr. 
Burton’s Short Story Course, I have had five short stories 
accepted. Dr. Burton’s Course is indeed thorough and 
practical.” 

A valuable reference library of short-story masterpieces 


is included with the course. You also receive complete 
personal criticism of six of your short stories. 


Special Advisory Service is also available to graduates 
and writers who desire advanced training. 


Fill out and mail the coupon today. It may be the step- 
ping stone to greater things for you, as it has for hundreds 
of others. 








RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Incorporated 
Successors to Laird Extension Institute, Established 1916 
122 Burton Bldg., 9-11 Main St. N. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Send your Free Analysis Test and Information on: 
(1 Dr. Burton’s Course in Creative Writing 
( Special Advisory Service 
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A Few Sins of Omission 


By NeEit TRIMBLE 


HE reading public is short on memory 

and long on complacency. These are 

hardly major vices; but the people who 
read books have a stolid unawareness and 
a capacity for neglect that surely are crimes 
of the first magnitude. 

A long time ago some one remarked that 
there was no end to the making of books; 
nothing was said about the reading of them. 
More recently, perhaps thirty-five years 
ago, Carolyn Wells, in her “Turnings of a 
Bookworm,” observed that “Too many 
books spoil the trade.” If an adage, as 
Ambrose Bierce defined it, is “boned wis- 
dom for weak teeth,” then these are adages, 
for the nation’s critics and, incidentally, the 
reading public, have recently united in the 
decision that there are too many books, and 
of these, too few are good ones. Even the 
astute Alexander Woollcott has joined the 
chorus of lament. 

The false implications of this generaliza- 
tion are not at once detected. But think! 
To say, in the first place, that there are 
too many books means, on the surface, that 
there are too many bad books, because it is 
manifestly impossible to have too many of 
the other kind. But to assume that most of 
the books published are not meritorious, or 
even to suggest that there are “too many” 
bad ones (however many that may be!) is 
to assume that one person must read at 
least a majority of the twenty or thirty 
thousand books published in the course of 
a year. So we come to the conclusion that 
the opinion of any one person on this mat- 
ter means precisely nothing. It is suspected 
that this woeful chant has been set up, aside 
from the publishers and retailers who have 
suffered in a business way from a plethora 
of cheap books, by readers and reviewers 
who recognize their inability to read even 
five per cent of the yearly releases. They 
have been mortally offended, like the cat 
who has fallen into a barrel of cream. And 
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yet I do not know, but I strongly suspect 
that they are right. I have been merely 
emphasizing the point that we cease to think 
when our personal inadequacies have been 
bared. 

Now to prove that such an opinion may 
contain its kernel of wisdom, I have only 
to suggest that if you read forty books a 
year and find thirty-nine of them cheap 
trash, and your friend reads forty books 
and finds all of them worthless, and his 
friend enjoys the same experience, you 
have grounds for your belief that there are 
too many bad books. You have any num- 
ber of minor premises that seem to lead to 
this conclusion, but you have no major 
premise, and this unfortunate fact enables 
me to controvert my controversion, thus: 
An admirer of Edgar Wallace can read 
forty books a year and find them all ad- 
mirable, and his opinion, and that of his 
colleagues, is as good as your own when it 
comes to such a broad interpretation of 
literary virtue. So you see that two op- 
posite hypotheses can be proved by logic. 
Yes,—or more. But how many of us at- 
tempt to do it! 

One undeniable fact arises out of all this 
verbosity, and that is, that the next gen- 
eration can hardly hold us to account for 
the neglect of worthwhile authors who are 
now in the budding process. We can not 
be justly blamed for our failure to recog- 
nize certain writers who are now sub- 
merged in a fraternity that equals, within 
a few hundred, the number of express mes- 
sengers who handle their ponderous manu- 
scripts. But this excuse is not valid for our 
or any previous generation. Always before, 
there has been some one or something to 
blame—an illiterate or indifferent public, 
ignorant or snobbish publishers, editors 
blinded by their policies or prejudices. 

Yes, the public is complacent. Forty 
years ago Ambrose Bierce collected his war 
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the chief publishing houses of the country 
into a volume that was published by a 
friend, promptly ignored by the many and 
attacked viciously by a very few. In “Tales 
of Soldiers and Civilians” there were tales 
relating how men were hanged as spies, 
how wounded men on the field of battle 
were disemboweled by wandering hogs, how 
Captain Coulter was ordered to train a 
field-piece on a house which sheltered his 
wife and baby, how men died slow and hor- 
rible deaths. All this was told vividly. And 
yet it remains for a public which ignored 
and still ignores Bierce to acclaim for its 
“originality” and “realistic truth” a book ot 
war disillusionment entitled “All Quiet on 
the Western Front.” 

In poetry the situation is identical. Ad- 
mirers of Edgar Lee Masters, Carl Sand- 
burg, Alfred Kreymborg and other off- 
shoots of the good gray poet have heard of 
“Song of Myself’ but have never read it 
all the way through. They are surprised 
when they are told that Stephen Crane 
wrote poetry in the manner of Wallace 
Stevens almost twenty years earlier and 
fully twenty times as good. (Examples 
may be found in Untermeyer’s anthology 
“Modern American Poetry’) In the 
rhymed and metrical verse forms which are 
anathema to the intelligentsia, we find per- 
fumed imitations of Swinburne and Ernest 
Dowson infesting the newspaper columns. 
I have not the slightest doubt that the 
author of a poem entitled “Maker of 
Dreams,” which appeared in a column about 
five years ago, has never heard of Thomas 
Lovell Beddoes who—should I say “flour- 
ished ?”—a hundred years ago, and who 
wrote “Dream Pedlar,’ one of the most 
perfect poems in the English langauge. It 
seems hardly possible that this column- 
minstrel could plagiarize Beddoes — so 
weakly! Yes, there are many professors 

(Continued on page 58) 








MANY POEMS WANTED 


By Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 
WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES 
Three of your poems examined free. We will publish 
your song under our plan. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Thomaston, Maine 
Dept. ‘““W. D.”” 
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SONG POEM WRITERS 


Send for Our 50-50 Plan 


We offer a service for lyric writers of REAL ABILITY. 
Our 50-50 songs are being featured from Radio Stations, 
KFI, WGY, WWVA, WOV, WIBC, WMBC, and others. 
All poems submitted must be typewritten or in legible 
handwriting. 
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SALEM, IND. 














SONG POEM OR MELODY WRITERS! 


One of America’s popular limelight songwriters, amaz- 
ing record of achievements, offers you an outstanding 
bona fide proposition. Seeing is believing. Four of 
his songs alone sold over a HALF MILLION phono- 
graph records besides sheet music, etc. Be convinced 


satel RAY HIBBELER 


D103, 2104 Keystone Ave., Chicago 








We Please Others—Why Not You? 


Perfect typing by professionals. Corrections in spelling 
and grammar. Bond paper. Carbon copy. Prompt 
Service. Mss. mailed flat THIRTY CENTS PER 
THOUSAND WORDS. 

A Trial Will Convince You. 


McVEY & BRADY 
4201 Locust St. Kansas City, Missouri 








YOUR SONG 


May have a Chance in Hollywood 
We handle and publish theme songs and concert material, 
and are in constant touch with the movie market. Informa- 
tion furnished on request; please include postage with all 
inquiries, poems, or songs submitted. 


SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 
Member, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 








WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC 


Brilliant Opportunity 
I have been associated with the big publishing com- 
panies all my life and I will help you get your song 
before audiences and into music stores with beautiful 
title pages and fine orchestrations. Write 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 
2595 McClurg Bldg., 


e SONGWRITERS! 


Submit your Songs for free examination and advice. 
Free booklet, ‘‘How to Turn Songs Into Gold,” by 
America’s well-known composer. Write for it now. 


STAN TUCKER, jew'vouc cine 
LON HEALY 


Writer of 
“Nevada Moon” (Quincke); “Arizona Rose” (Feist); 
“Colorado Rose” (Shapiro-Bernstein) 
will compose for YOU—Prices on request. 
(enclose stamps) 


CHICAGO 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


All material printed in this department is received by WRITER'S DIGEST direct from 
the publisher or editor of the publication. It is up-to-date and accurate information 
regarding the needs of various publications and fublishing houses. Announcements of 
prize contests inany way involving the literary profession also will be found in this column. 























































Class 
We are sis the market for Racing Stories and Babies Magazine, published by The Mathews 
Racing Articles; also True Stories of Racing Company, 685 Mullett St., Detroit, Mich. Jessica 
Experiences. Prompt report. Ayer Hay, Editor. Issued monthly. “We use 
articles that pertain to the health, welfare, and 
HORSE AND JOCKEY education of the infant child up to three years. 
2337 Devon Avenue, Chicago, Illinois We feature particularly articles from pediatricians. 


Articles must bear the physician’s o. k. for relaese, 
before acceptance. We use an occasional poem, 
but no fiction. Payment is made according to 
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Manuscript Criticism article; minimum rate of one cent a word. Pho- 
For those who are not lured by large promises but desire tographs for the page of “Living Masterpieces” 
really professional instruction, sympathetic ——— agin are gladly considered, but no payment is made for 
of flattery, and a teacher with a thorough knowledge who : ce re A 
does not have to rely upon endless technicalities and formal their use. Manuscripts are not returned unless ae 
rules. Mr. Hoffman’s standing in the magazine world is companied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 
known. An editor for 25 years (Adventure, oe Lis, 
Delineator, etc.) he is particularly known as friend, helper ee i ie es 
and developer of new writers. His two books on fiction Civic Health Magazine, published by The Ma- 
writing are standard; he had proved his own fiction ability. thews Company, 685 Mullett St., Detroit, Mich. 
Individual instruction only; no classes, no set courses, no essica Aver H Editor. Iss a ee 
assistants. No marketing—that is a specialty in itself, J | Z “Bes 1 ay; idit 1500 ued aan. Ar 
requiring full time for best results. No poetry, plays or ticles should be about, 15 _to 2000 words in 
scenarios. A specialty is made of “one-man” — - length. Our magazine is published in the interest 
course in each case being entirely dependent upon the needs of better health through safe milk by pasteuriza- 
of that case. Write for booklet B “ é - : A 
tion. Circulation is chiefly among doctors, den- 
Arthur Sullivant Hoffman tists, teachers, and other workers in public health, 
Carmel, New York and articles must carry their o. k. before release. 


We particularly desire articles of what the colleges 
are teaching about health. Payment is made ac- 
” cording to article; minimum rate one cent a word. 
REJECTS ‘ Photographs should accompany articles whenever 
Why not send some of your rejected manuscripts to us for a possible, We use no poetry. We report in two 
frank statement of their faults? There is no charge for this reeks,” 
service; for a detailed criticism or revision a reasonable fee Weeks. 
is charged . Typing 50c per thousand words, with carbon copy ae 
and minor corrections. Special rates on lengthy manuscripts. v : 
Fortune,* 205 East 42nd St., New York City. 


— —— satiate ol Ohio Issued monthly ; $1 a copy; $10 a year. “We very 

esta d ; rarely accept outside material, the only exception 
is when there is some one with a name in a cer- 
tain field, and when we wish to have an article 


EXPERT TYPING in that field. In such instances, special terms are 


Ten years experience as a typist, assuring fast, accurate arranged.” 
work. Best grade bonds, extra first and last page, one car- 
bon copy, corrections in spelling and — if gee 

50c per thousand words. Verse Ic per line, minimum 50c, is OR oe 
audk cumetdlig areniaual aed ener securent. The Grade Teacher, 425 Fourth Ave., New York 














City. F editor. ‘ imes a 

L. MARSHALL ity 4 apap sony pegs — yee og ’s : 

io. T year, svc a COPy; 4 a year. e only wan 

504 Patterson Avenue, San Antonio, Tex. short stories, plays, pageants, posters, and other 





material of practical helpfulness in classroom pro- 
cedure for grade and rural schools. We pay one- 


DYNAMITE! The new Dynamite Principle, my | | half cent a word and up on publication.” 
super-slanting service, is now available in correspondence ri 











form, and you may start work with it at any time. It ‘ SS 

will make the writing ofa salable story, for one market, Hostess Magazine, published by The Mathews 

not quly, pane - ——— Two oe will be Company, 685 Mullett St., Detroit, Mich. Jessica 

aa eee ee Ayer Hay, Editor. Issued monthly. “This mag- 
JOSEPH LUKE DODGE azine is published to keep the hostess posted on 

Edgebrook Studio, Rowley, Massachusetts the newest and most attractive ways of planning 








and serving menus, particularly ice cream. Only 
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new and original material is acceptable. We use 
plenty of photographs, but they must be artistic 
in the arrangement of food and tables, We pay 
$2 for every letter accepted, telling of new ways 
to use ice cream for the “Reader’s Experience” 
page. We use no fiction, We report in two 
weeks, and pay a minimum of one cent a word 
upon acceptance.” 


“Say It With Flowers” Magazine, published by 
The Mathews Company, 685 Mullett St., Detroit, 
Mich. Jessica Ayer Hay, Editor. Issued month- 
ly. “This magazine is published to stimulate a 
livelier interest in the use of flowers. Articles 
of general interest regarding the care and use of 
plants and flowers; attractive ideas for table deco- 
rations, or for the wearing of flowers; the facts 
of unique interest concerning their growth, devel- 
opment, or history are desired. Accompany manu- 
scripts with photographs whenever possible. Ar- 
ticles should be written in a concise, straightfor- 
ward style, and should not exceed 15,000 words. 
We use photographs, and pay $5 to $10 for good 
glossy prints. Occasionally we use poetry. We 
report within two weeks, and pay one cent a word 
upon acceptance.” 


General, Literary and Fiction 


American Forests, 1727 K Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Ovid Butler, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4 a year. “We offer a 
market for popular forest and outdoor articles, 
dealing with camping, fishing, hunting, explora- 
tion, etc., not over 3000 words in length. We buy 
forest and outdoor photos. We pay one cent a 
word and up.” 


The American Mercury,* 730 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. H. L. Mencken, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $5 a year. “We are in 
the market for contributions including satirical 
poetry up to fourteen lines, prose articles up to 
300 words, and other miscellany for our new de- 
partment to be called, “The Soapbox.” We will 
pay good rates on acceptance.” 


Arcadian Magazine, Eminence, Mo. Otto Er- 
nest Rayburn, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $1.00 a year.. A magazine of international 
folklore. “We feature the colorful lore and leg- 
ends of many lands, Feature stories dealing with 
folklore are desired, with a background of nature 
or philosophy. Poetry is used in the poetry de- 
partment, but no payment is made for it. All 
manuscripts are reported upon in ten days, and 
we pay from one to twelve cents a word on 
publication.” 


Boys’ Life* 2 Park Ave, New York City. 
Evelyn O’Conner, Assistant Editor. Issued 
monthly. Official organ of the Boy Scouts of 
America. “We are not in the market for very 
much material. However, our best length is from 
2000 to 8000 words.” 


Complete Novelettes,** 80 Lafayette St, New 
York City. New monthly of the Clayton group. 
The first issue is subtitled “Western Love” and 
contains four complete novelettes. The second 

(Continued on page 53) 
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for your 
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HOW To Write—WHAT To Write 
WHERE To Sell—Fully Taught by 
Experts in This Big New Handbook 














Whether you are a beginner anxious to turn your literary 
interests into cash—or an experienced writer looking for 
new and profitable markets for your material—this is the 
guide-book you have always wanted. It gives you expert 
instruction in the art and business of writing—writing in 
all its most profitable forms—short stories, newspaper 
articles, book and play reviews, essays, business topics, 
biography and many others. 

There are many money-making opportunities today for the 
alert, up-to-date writer. This book reveals them all, and 
shows you how you can get your share of the cash. 


PATHWAYS 
TO PRINT 


By H. F. HARRINGTON and LAWRENCE MARTIN 


Just Look At These Chapters: If you consider writing 
The Craft of Writing merely as a pastime,a hob- 


Il. Adventures by, you are passing up a 
” ag -_ Autobiography golden opportunity. But if 
Vv. Interviews ” you are eager to develop 
VI. Feature Stories your writing ability so that 
VII. jeattgations, Rackets, and it will provide you not only 
VIII. Editorials with a comfortable living 
IX. Contributions to the ‘‘Colyum ”’ but with limitless opportu- 
x | a — nities for the future, then 
XII. Prize Contests you should get this prac- 
an oly = tical,  ‘‘dollar-and-cents”” 
XV. Writing for Children working manual at once— 
XVI. Short Stories: Sources and to show you the way. 


Plans 
SVE The Wt, ath 
VIII. e Writer’s Question Box 
and an appendix of Recommended Read- EXAMINE 
ing. Included throughout the book 


examples by many successful writers ona IT FREE! 


analyses of their methods. 443 pages. 


Beginner or Trained 
Writer—You Need 
This Book 


Send No Money — we will send 
you “PATHWAYS TO PRINT”’ for 
ten days’ free examination. At the 
end of ten days remit only $3.50 
—payment in full—or return the 
book to us and you will owe us 
nothing. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
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NEW MARKETS 


For Light Stories 


Which are not generally known to writers. We sell these 
markets our own light fiction and we can sell yours. Rates 
are low but fully commensurate with the quality of the story. 
Dig that short (1000 to 6000 words) out of your desk drawer 
that all the big boys refused because it is not quite strong 
enough in plot and suspense and send it along to us. We 
can likely get you several dollars for it. 

Standard commission of 10%, payable after sale. No advance 
postage or other boloney. We back our own judgment. A 
reading fee of $1 must accompany each manuscript. We will 
gladly waive the fee when we have sold a few of your stories, 
but we can’t wade through drivel. Rush the story in right 
now. We had more calls than we could supply last month. 


SALES DEPARTMENT 
Short Story Writers 


48 WrRiITER’s DIGEST 





CAPE GIRARDEAU, MISSOURI 

















If you have imagination I 
— can QUICKLY help you turn 
WRITING | tJection slips _into PAY 
FICTION CHECKS. Write for valu- 

able, FREE information. 











NATALIE NEWELL, Coconut Grove, Florida 


(NOT a school or sales agency) 





$50 A WEEK WITH A KODAK 


Booklet Describing 100 Magazine Markets 
20 Cents, Stamps or Silver 


Rossiter Snyder Publishing Company 
30 West 18th Street, NEW YORK 








FREE SALES SERVICE 


For ten years we have prepared manuscripts for publication 
and are in close touch with editors’ requirements. Je 
criticize, revise, edit and type short stories, novels and 
articles at very reasonable rates. Every salable manuscript 
of our clients is submitted to editors who are in the market 
for just such material. Our sales service is absolutely free. 
Write for details. 
LITERARY SERVICE BUREAU 

511 Delta Bldg., 425 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


With corrections in grammar, punctuation and spell- 
ing. 50 cents per thousand words. Poetry, 2c per 
line. One carbon copy. Revised to conform to Editor’s 
requirements. 


FERN F. MESING 
1503 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 








F AHEAD TO SUCCESS 
with my typing service, which includes 
minor revision. 50c per thousand words. 

Special rates on book features. Poetry and songs, 2c 

per line. I also offer criticism at reasonable rates. 

Sample of typing work and further details sent gladly 

upon request. Write for them! 

JOHN M. SZIKSNIS 
3432 Ligonier St., Dept. W.D. 1, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


— 
——— 


THE MANUSCRIPT MART 
Literary Advisers and Managers 
We specialize in book-lengths of fiction, non-fietion, 
plays and verse; also handle short fiction. 
Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent trips to New York. 











Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 
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POPULAR SCIENCE MAGAZINE 
(Continued from page 43) 





drawings, or both. The photographs needed 
for the purpose must, in all cases, be sup- 
plied by the writer, and should be clear, 
sharp, distinct and of suitable size to remain 
so when reproduced. Preferably they should 
also show human life or animal life along 
with the object or what-not featured in the 
story. Drawings, as in the case of kinks, 
shop notes, etc., may be submitted in the 
form of rough but legible sketches, with the 
preparation of the finished drawings left to ¥% 
the magazine’s staff draughtsmen. 






















































The magazine of this class announcing the 
highest rate of payment is Modern Mechan- 
ics and Inventions, Robbinsdale, Minn., which 
offers to pay, on acceptance, from two to 
fifteen cents a word, and three dollars up- 
ward for photographs. Popular Mechanics, 
200 E. Ontario St., Chicago, and The Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, 250 Fourth Ave., New 
York, each have a rate of one to ten cents 
a word, and three dollars and up for photo- 
graphs, on acceptance. The Scientific 
American, 24 W. 40th St., New York, pays 
an average of about two cents a word, and 
three dollars for photographs, also on ac- 
ceptance. 


The foregoing publications are the leaders 
in the field, but another fairly good market 
is Illustrated Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte 
St., Kansas City, Mo., which pays from one 
to four cents a word, and $1.50 to $3.00 for 
photographs, on acceptance. 





In addition to the above magazines, which 
cover the mechanical and popular science Jf 
field in general, there are also several pub- §& 
lications which offer a market for a re § 
stricted class of such material. For instance, 
Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C., and American Forests 
and Forest Life, 1523 L St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., use and pay fairly well on 
acceptance for articles on natural science 
subjects. Then, too, in the restricted class 
there are the various trade publications, 
their names indicating the kind of material 
handled—such as those devoted to radio, 
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automobile, and airplane mechanics. Many 
of the publications for boys, including 
St. Nicholas, 923 Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., also will give considerable space to such 
subjects. 





THE FORUM 
(Continued from page 3) 


The Supervisors Service Bulletin published by 
the Educational Music Bureau, 434 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, desires to inaugurate a series 
of “Success Stories.” These should be of one 
thousand to two thousand words in length, and 
deal strictly with school music supervisors, di- 
rectors, or teachers. Being a professional maga- 
zine the Service Bulletin seeks only to inform 
its readers how to do their daily work more 
efficiently. If some interesting short stories might 
have as their theme “How Music Became a Power 
In —— School” practical instruction would be- 
come easier to read. Remuneration at customary 
space rates. D. S. Wheelwright is editor. 


DEAR EDITOR: 


I have before me a copy of your magazine for 
December 1931, wherein, on page fifty, the Writ- 
er’s Market,” you refer to Breezy Stories, saying 
that “We pay one cent a word on acceptance for 
fiction, and twenty-four cents a word on accept- 
ance for verse.” The error is absurd, of course. 

Our rates are: One cent a word for fiction and 
twenty-five cents a line for verse. 


Very truly yours, 
C. H. Youne PustiisHinc Co., 
1071 Sixth Ave. N. Y. C. 


Also publishers of Young’s Magazine and Yel- 
low Book, 


Dear Epitor: 

The initial number of Mid-West Magazine will 
issue from Vincennes, Ind., on December 15, 1931, 
and monthly thereafter. 

The object of the magazine is to exploit the un- 

published drama of the historical developments of 
the Old Northwest, so long known as the “terri- 
comprising the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
tory lying northwest of the river Ohio”—now 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and that part of Minnesota 
lying east of the Mississippi River. 
_ We would like to have short articles pertain- 
ing to deeds of heroism of the hardy pioneer, of 
from 200 to 800 words; also, short short stories 
of drama and romance built around characters 
who contributed to the development of the Old 
Northwest. We would not decline acceptance 
of a modern story built around characters of to- 
day, if same has plenty of dramatic “punch” or 
romantic action. We want clean stories with an 
Inspirational slant, without being “preachy.” 


WRITER’s MARKET 








9 4 of those who buy it already 
O HAVE other dictionaries? 


“The Modern Authority” 


Busy writers, students, busi- 
Sj ness men need a dictionary 
4 mane which gives correct informa- 
SAMOMIME tion quickly. The WINSTON 
ENCYCLO] contains 1500 pages and 3000 
“ EDITIO; illustrations. Includes 10 
’ additional departments of 
necessary information, and 
Atlas of the World in 
colors. 

Defines every word so 

that its use can be 
instantly understood 

See it at your bookstore, or let us send you the 
WINSTON for ten days’ examination. Pay post- 
man $5. If you wish to return it after ten days 
your money will be refunded in full. 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
121 Winston Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PLR] 





Rejected Liberty and Collier’s short-shorts can be sold 
for rates which will surprise you. 
in selling this type. Send $1.00 with each script. 10% 
commission will be charged, on sale, plus return of 
reading fee. Revision instructions will be given if the 
story isn’t up my street. Let me see what you can 
do. This may be the turn of the tide. 


JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 
Edgebrook Studio, Rowley, Massachusetts 











CuEsTER Botton, Editor. 





CASH 


THAT'S what you want. But it takes train- 
ing to get it. Some ‘‘Big Names’’ worked 
10 to 20 years to attain eminence, mastering 
the profession by themselves. Have you 20 
years to spare? Why should you waste 
them? It is entirely unnecessary. My service 
is not criticism, collaboration, revision; it 
is far more vital to your needs. It is TEACH- 
ING. I train you to find yourself and stand 
on your own feet. I help you fit your work 
for sale. 

I have been teaching practical magazine fiction 
writing in the University of Wisconsin, Extension 
Division, for 10 years, and I am still doing so. 
Recently one student won a prize from Liberty. 
Another sold over $700 worth before the end of 
the term. Like you, they were still beginners. 
But they had learned how to hit their right market. 

I have no formalized courses (even in my classes) ; 
no set assignments; each client is given personalized 
service. he training is flexible to meet your 
changing needs. It is adapted equally to those with 
all the time they need and those who have to plan 
carefully for a daily quarter hour. The moderate 
cost is less than what you pay for gasoline or 
carfare. Your first story will repay a year’s con- 
tinuous individual guidance. Write me a letter. 


Dudley Brooks 
FICTION TEACHING SERVICE 
2822 North First Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Writer’s DIGEST 





Authors! 


SEND TEN CENTS in stamps for 


THE WRITER’S RECORD BOOK 


Keeps business-like record of all Mss. Con- 
tains also “Preparing Mss. for Publication” 


New .. Up te Date 
6 
THE KELVIE PRESS 


KOKOMO INDIANA 








AUTHOR’S SUPPLIES 


Better Envelopes at Lower Prices 
Karolton Kraft Enyelopes, Heavy Wt. Gummed Flaps. 


Size 9x12 Size 94%4x12% 

25 envelopes........+.. $ .60 25 envelopes.......+++- $ .65 
50 envelopes.......++++ 1.10 50 envelopes.........++ 1.25 
10x13 
ZS GRVGIOGRS. cccccdcccccccccocccececcessesveccecececess $ .70 
SO GUVEIOPES 2. .cccccecccccsccvcccesccccscecescccescese 1.35 
Size 6x9 Size 64%4x9% 

50 envelopes........++- $ .60 50 envelopes.......++.- $ .65 


Commercial Sizes, 10, II's 
50 envelopes, 4%x9%, 55c. 50 envelopes, 4%4x10%, 60c. 
Atlantic Bond Manuscript —— 20-lb. Wt. 8%x1l1 

Reams, 500 sheets......ccccccscccccccccscccccccsvccsees $1.50 
Second Sheets, ream......cscccccscrcevccesecscsscsssces -70 

Typewriter ribbons, Heavy Duty, 75c, three for $1.80. 
Postage prepaid anywhere east of Rocky Mountains. West 
of Rockies customer must add 10% to above prices. 


Notice 
Our new 64-page catalogue of Author’s Supplies and Writ- 
er’s books is now ready. Send for it, it will be mailed free 


to all interested parties. This is the most complete catalogue 
we have ever issued. 


Address — A. D. FREESE & SON 


Publishers—Printers—Stationers 
UPLAND, IND. 











There's a NEW WAY 
ic WRITING SUCCESS 


Send for free book about David Raffelock’s amazing 
new discovery in teaching creative writing. The 
Creative Ability Developer is scientific and sure. 
Makes the hardest part of writing easy. Opens flood- 
gates of ideas. Simplifies plotting. Shortens your 


road to successful authorship. FREE 
ieee a 


THE 
The Simplified Training Course, NEW WAY 
Taikeet Caliestioe seed Tino bork about the Creatine | WRITING 
out obligation send free book about the Creative . 
senhs Developer. success 
USE ERS SIRs orice cements rae ie grater 


Pe eer reer ree Te Tee TT eer er errr ee 


COPYRIGHT ™.Witers 
Insurance 

We copyright, and exploit—POEMS, LYRICS, STORIES, 

SCENARIOS, and SONGS. 

We are international copyright representatives and writers’ 

agents. 

Send for our free and informative booklet—indispensable to 


all writers. 
ASSOCIATED COPYRIGHTS 
509 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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THE INTERNATIONAL FICTION 
MARKET 
(Continued from page 26) 

Twenty Story Magazine (93 Long Acre, 
W. C. 2, London), edited by Miss F. C. 
Mackenzie, is very partial to American stuff, 
even if the author is unknown. Merit 
counts, not names. Miss Mackenzie wants 
her stories between 1500 and 7000 words 
in length, and on almost any subject—love, 
business, sport, adventure, mystery. Strong 
plots are wanted, but the style must be 
polished. In tone, Twenty Story is some- 
thing like Liberty, and Jack Woodford has 
crashed in at various times with reprint 
material. 

Novel Magazine is edited by Miss N. W. 
Kennedy at 18 Henrietta Street, W. C. 2, 
London. Miss Kennedy will take stories of 
all lengths, and they must be full of human 
interest. Drama and suspense must be 
mixed with light entertainment, and while 
Novel does not come up to the Liberty 
standard, it comes pretty close to it. A 
good market to shoot at. 

Pearson’s, edited by John Reed Wade at 
the same address as Novel, is more ro- 
mantic, with a stronger feminine angle. 
Human interest again is the first considera- 
tion, and stories must be between 2000 and 
6000 words. This is another good market 
that Jack Woodford has collected from time 
and again. 

The magazines listed above are equiv- 
alent to the American smooth paper group, 
and stories for them must be polished to 
the American smooth paper standard. It 
is advisable to study them before trying 
them. But there is an advantage in these 
that the writer will seek in vain in most big 
American magazines. If a good story lam- 
poons the American sacred cow, advertis- 
ing, or knocks some of the good old cus- 
toms of America, the smooth paper editor 
will usually turn it down. He has to think 
of his job,—even though he may appreciate 
the story. So, if you have a story that fits 
the Evening Post standard in everything 
but advertiser-worship and ballyhoo for 
every American custom, or that pokes fun 
at America and Americans, or that reveals 
some particularly dark side of American 
business, try it in England. It will be wel- 
























comed there. For—as if you didn’t know 
this already—there is no love east among the 
inhabitants of Albion for us_ provincial 
Americans. In the eyes of Oxford, we are 
still barbarians. That being the case, why 
not capitalize on our reputation? 





WRITING GREETING CARD 
VERSE 
(Continued from page 37) 
So here’s to a year 
Of rock and rye— 
Happy Birthday to you 
And here’s mud in your eye. 


These are birthday verses that ring true: 
Not only on your Birthday 
But every day as well 
I wish you more real Gladness 
Than words of mine can tell. 


It’s just the little things in Life 
That mean the most to me,— 

A little word, a little smile, 
A treasured Memory; 

I store them up and love them all 
They brighten all I do 

Because just every little while 
They bring a thought of you. 

And this is a simple and sincere wish 
for a convalescent friend: 


There isn’t an hour of any day 
When a Get-Well wish doesn’t 
fly your way. 


From these examples, the writer of greet- 
ing card sentiments will easily see that it 
is the simple, direct, conversational type of 
verse which is required. There is nothing 
stilted or eloquent—nothing to put the 
reader into any quandary or doubt as to its 
purpose. These are everyday greetings for 
everyday folks. 

The writer should make all expressions 
simple and avoid the “flowery” and obscure 
thought. He should place himself in the 
position of both the sender and the re- 
ceiver, and analyze carefully before sub- 
mitting his verse whether or not he would 
speak or write in this way to his own friend, 
mother, father, or sweetheart. 
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The 4-Point 
Plan! 


THIS PLAN has helped writers in all 
parts of the United States, and more distant 
territories, to get their stories in proper 
form and to sell them. It performs an all- 
embracing service. 

THIS PLAN tackles the writer’s prob- 
lems, whether beginner or professional, on 
these four comprehensive points: 


1. MARKETING of all-length stories 
and articles, for 10 per cent commission. 


2. THOROUGH CRITICISM of any 
story or article needing it. These criticisms 
offer revelations in faulty technique and 
lack of sales value. 


3. REVISION, at no extra cost, on any 
story or article of sufficient merit, which 
such revision will make salable. 


4, COLLABORATION on suitable sto- 
ries, on a 50-50 basis. 

A modest handling charge is required on 
submissions: $1.00 per MS. up to 3,000 
words; 30c per 1,000 words on longer MSS. 
Plus one-way postage; 10 per cent discount 
on MSS. over 25,000 words. NOTE: 
Charges REFUNDED on salable material. 

THE DIRECTOR of this service has 
had more than 10 years’ experience as a 
writer, with above 125 sales to over 25 
magazines, in addition to handling stories 
for hundreds of other writers. This is an 
ESTABLISHED, RELIABLE SERVICE 
which will help you as outlined above, 


This may be YOUR OPPORTUNITY. 


Investigate! 


CHARLES P. GORDON 


Box WD-148, Dante, Virginia 











ONG REQUIEM! 






rca SONG WRITERS 


Ooo Don’t fail to read ‘‘Song Requirements 
3 & of Talking Pictures, Radio and Records” 

an explanatory, instructive book SENT 

| : FREE on request. New writers may mail 

{ song-poems for free examination. We re- 

d vise, compose and arrange music, and se- 

cure copyrights, guaranteeing approval. 


W. D. Newcomer Associates, 1674 Broadway, New York 


mma 4Zmu ACOW =mz 


my 
WALTER W. NEWCOMER 








MOTHER TRIBUTES WANTED 


for our handsome co-operative anthology which will be 
widely distributed. You are cordially invited to submit 
your poems or prose creations inspired by your mother. 
Send us your MSS. today with stamp for details. 
TRIBUTE PUBLISHERS 
S. L. Moench, R. Route 2, Box 32 
Lakeland, Fla. 
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COLLABORATION 


An instructor and regular writer of fiction will 
give you technical and substantial help on revising 
and rewriting your rejected story for $1, or may fully 
collaborate with you for $1 cash plus half of the 
proceeds when the story is sold. James Nepthali 
Tracy, 180 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 





Best Typing in the West 


Prose, 40c per 1,000 words; poetry, lc per line. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, market sug- 
gestions. 

MARGARET COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia Street, Spokane, Washington 


——H:Tekes @a.0-0, pera en - 0h ok ae 


WANTED—all subjects, including Educa- 
tional, Financial, Business, Fiction, Verse, 
Scientific, Biographical and Religious. World- 
wide publishing _ service. Booklet free. 
Meador Publishing Company, 470 At- 
lantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 











INFORMATION WANTED? 


Facts necessary in your writing we will secure for you 
from New York’s vast resources. Research. Inter- 
views. Data. Special attention to writers’ requirements. 


RESEARCH AND INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


127 East 55th Street, New York City 








HAVE YOU A SHORT STORY FOR SALE? 
DO YOU WISH TO SELL YOUR FICTION OF-ALL TYPES? 


If so, write for my folder, and learn of the sales of SEEMINGLY 
HOPELESS STORIES I am constantly making for writers. CON- 
FESSION STORIES ARE NOW GOING OVER BIG—I RECENTLY 
SOLD 3 for myself in less than a month! Send 50c for HOW TO 
WRITE A MODERN CONFESSION STORY: 


JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Authors’ Agent 
P. O. Box 10, Station R, New York City 








MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly, accurately typed by competent typist. 
Minor corrections. Carbon free. 50c per 1000 
words. Prompt service. 


ETHEL M. COUPE 


7 Vose Avenue HYDE PARK, MASS. 








Accurate Research Service 


In History, Literature, Art of any century. Unusual 
sources—rare volumes unobtainable elsewhere. His- 
torical plots suggested and revised. Try our staff of 
experienced newspaper and magazine writers. 

Send for reasonable prices. 


AUBURN RESEARCH BUREAU 
Room 10, 1652 Farwell Ave., Chicago, IIl. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Accurately and neatly typed to conform to editor’s re- 
quirements. One carbon copy. 50c per thousand words. 
Poetry 2c per line. Prompt service. 


MISS MARY M. GILL 
1455 East 108 St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 

(Continued from page 33) 
the magazine is never overstocked. 
class rates on acceptance. 

The Christian Herald, 419—4th Avenue, 
New York City, desires no submissions 
whatever for the next six months, as it is 
heavily overstocked. 

The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York 
City, is also overstocked and wants no sub- 
missions for an indefinite period. 

Jungle Stories, 80 Lafayette Street, New 
York City, has given up the ghost. 

The Bookman, 386—4th Avenue, New 
York City, is overstocked and wants no sub- 
missions for the next six months. 


Tatler and American Sketch, 331 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City, is in the mar- 
ket at all times for satirical articles about 
society of about 2,500 words. Payment 
after publication at 50c per printed inch. 


First- 


Parents’ Magazine has moved from 255 
4th Avenue, New York City to 114 Kast 
32nd St., New York City, and the editor 
writes that it is not now overstocked, so 
try your luck with submissions again. 

The Independent Woman, 1819 Broad- 
way, New York City, informs me that it 
is particularly anxious at this time to secure 
articles dealing with topics which are of 
most widespread interest in the world to- 
day—the economic situation, international 
adjustments, etc. Lengths, 1,200 to 1,800 
words, payment $10. to $35. per article. 
Helen Havener, editor. 

St.Nicholas Magazine has moved from 
55 West 42d Street, New York City, to 155 
East 42d Street, New York City. May 
Lamberton Becker, editor, has the following 
message for writers: 

“We favor shorter contributions in preference 
to longer ones of equal merit. Our readers must 
have originality of material and distinction of 
style. They read good books and appreciate the 
best. We always need very good material and 
never have any use for mediocre stuff.” 

The magazine is intended for boys and 
girls, age 14. Adventure, animal, historical, 
humorous, home life short stories, 3,000 
words to 5,000; 1c a word, acceptance; verse 
25c line. 
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(Continued from page 47) 


issue will be subtitled “Mystery” and the third 
“Adventure,” after which the rotation will begin 
over with Complete Western Love Novelettes. 
Payment for material will no doubt be in line with 
Clayton’s usual good rates, on acceptance. 





Cosmopolitan,* Eighth Ave, and 57th St., New 
York City, Harry Payne Burton, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $3 a year. “We are in the 
market for exceptionally good short stories from 
3000 to 6000 words in length; also articles of 
national and international import, 2000 to 4000 
words. No gangster stuff is desired. We pay on 
acceptance at good rates, depending on the value 
of material to the magazine.” 


The Country Home,* 250 Park Ave., New York 
City. Tom Cathcart, Editor. Issued monthly; 
5c a copy; 25c a year. “A great part of the ma- 
terial we use is staff written, but we buy some 
general informative articles, about 2500 words in 
length. We use no poetry and are overstocked 
in fiction. Art work is assigned. We report 
within two weeks, and pay two and one-half cents 
a word upon acceptance.” 


Game and Gossip,** 1232 S. Olive St., Los An- 
geles, Calif. J. Allen Boone, Associate Editor. 
Issued monthly, Devoted to amateur sports, “We 
desire material up to 1100 words dealing with 
purely amateur sport on the Pacific Coast, linked 
with prominent personalities. We use a very few 
sophisticated short stories. We especially want 
clear, recent action photos of prominent sportsmen, 
also interesting and unusual poses of society folk. 
We pay $5 to $25 per article with photos, on 
publication. We pay from $1 to $3 each for 
photos.” 





Holland’s Magasine,* Main and Race St., Dal- 
las, Texas. Martha Stipe, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy. “We use articles of from 2500 
to 3000 words of interest to Southern readers; 
short stories, 4000 to 6000 words, and serials, 
30,000 to 80,000 words. We pay for material on 
acceptance at the rate of one and one-half cent 
a word; photos $2 and up.” 


Hollywood Magazine, Editorial offices, 529 S. 
Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minn. Roscoe Fawcett, 
Editor; Marcella Burke, Western Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We use short, 
newsy articles, concerning new pictures and lives 
of screen stars, Query the Western Editor before 
submitting manuscripts. Almost all material pur- 
chased from writers in direct contact with the 
studios, Photographs must accompany each manu- 
script. We use no poetry. We report on manu- 
scripts within teh days and pay on acceptance.” 





Intercollegiate Sports, 6 E. Thirty-ninth St., 
New York City. R. E. Copeland, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We use articles dealing with inter- 
collegiate sports or men in college athletic activi- 
ties. We make no payment at present, except in 
prizes.” 
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CRITICISM AND SALES 


STRICTLY personal, individual service of the 
highest type. I have been a successful writer, 
editor and critic since 1909. Indorsed by Jim Tully, 
Eugene Manlove Rhodes, William Dudley Pelley, Carl 
Clausen, Arthur Preston Hankins, W. C. Tuttle, Hugh 
B. Cave, Frederick J. Jackson, Louis Weadock, J. Lane 
Linklater, John L. Tiernan, Lemuel De Bra, Hapsburg 
Liebe, Wiiliam Wallace Cook, A. L. H. Bucklin, Bryan 
Irvine, J. R. Johnston, George Allan England and many 
others. New York sales representative. 
Send for booklet, “Facts About Criticism,” of interest 
to all writers. Free on request. 


HUBERT LA DUE 


Consulting Literary Critic 
Yucaipa, California 








TYPING 


Manuscripts, plays and poems accurately and neatly 
typed. Thirty cents per thousand, with carbon copy. 
Write 

REBECCA SHAFFER 


BOX 136 PROSPECT, PA. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Your MSS. accurately typed on good bond paper with 
minor corrections for 50c per thousand words. With- 
out corrections, 40c per M. Poetry, 2c per line. 
Carbon copy. 


IRMA L. TINNERMEIER, 


Baxter, Iowa 








“ACCURACY FIRST” 


Your,manuscripts deserve the expert attention of pro- 
fessional typists. We specialize in typing manuscripts 
correctly. Prose, 50c a thousand words; verse, 2c a 
line; one carbon copy free. 


THE SCRIPTWRITERS 


462 Berwick Street, Easton, Pa. 








DON’T BE DISCOURAGED 


You strive to write; you do write—and write; you 
are confident that you can write! Go to it, and when 
perplexed write me. I charge for my work with you, 
yes; but I am ingenious, honest, and human, and of 
long experience in the writing business. The problems 
of you other writers keenly interest me. 
WATSON RAWKINS (Pen Name) 
R. F. D. 1, Box 28, Hemet, Calif. 








If You’re Writing For Profit! 


A nominal handling fee covers complete constructive criti- 
cism, and revision if necessary, if manuscript is salable. My 
commission is only 10%. I sell all types of manuscripts. 


An Inquiry Will More Than Repay You 
SAMUEL J. FRIEDMAN 


110 West 42d Street, New York City 
Former magazine editor, newspaper columnist and play reader. 














CRITICISM—TYPING 


_ Writer with 8 years experience will give detailed sugges- 
tions for rewriting your rejected short story for $1. lf it can 
be made salable, I’ll show you how. 

My typist does perfect work. She offers quick service on 
bond paper with carbon copy, 40 cents per thousand words. 


CLABERT STEWART 


919 Addison Street, Chicago, Ill, 
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If you are tired of groping for words that 


E r e e accurately express your thoughts, write for 


a free copy of 


“THREE MEN AND A BOOK” 


which shows how you can have instantly available the exact 
word for your every shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. WDX, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 


WrRITER’s DIGEST 





plotcrafters 


Fiction experts will furnish original, exclusive plots for your 
short stories, novels and plays. The price is reasonable. A 
salable story is assured if you have average capacity of ex- 

pression. Our clients succeed. Send postcard today for full 
details. (Spiced Wine—In ‘‘The Yearbook of Short Plays,” 

193i—is a plotcrafter play.) 


plotcrafters OXFORD, OHIO 








A DIRECT TIP 
from six —_ publishers states that fiction markets will undoubted- 
ly open in February and Mare! 

Dig out those rejected and untried stories, and let us get them 
on the early Ag markets. Sales and revision on a commission 
basis only, 10 to 20%. No advance paynrents asked. 

New writers are encouraged; professionals will he helped over 
their sticking points. Service ‘tee 50c per script of 3,000 words. 
10¢ per — 1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money 


back. Try 
ASTOR LITERARY. AGENCY, Ottawa, Kansas. 





YOUR PHOTOGRAPHS ARE WORTH 
MONEY 


Newspapers and magazines pay good prices for pictures. 
Our new plan shows you what photographs to take— 
helps you sell them. Thousands of interesting subjects 
everywhere. Always a ready market. Free book gives 
full details. A wide open field for making extra 
money. Write today. 
UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Dept. 7, 10 West 33rd St., New York 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Author’s manuscripts promptly and accurately prepared 
for publication at 50c per 1,000 words. Poems, 2c per 
line. One carbon copy. 

BELLE V. YOTTER 
734 Eighth Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 














PLAYS, NOVELS AND STORIES WANTED 
and marketed. Fifteen years editor and publisher 
of Motion Picture Magazine and six others. Usual 
reading fee charged except to known authors. 


EUGENE V. BREWSTER 


6068 Selma Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 








HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE Jalkies? 


A NE\Y FIELD FOR WRITERS 





1 HAVE SOLD ANOTHER UNPUBLISHED 


Screen Story 

This is the PROOF that I DO SELL for my clients. 

For 11 years I have been successfully SELLING and 
helping my clients — their stories. 

The opportuni or writers with unusual and clever 
ideas has never m better, be the writers known or 

nown. 

If you want to realize the benefits of this profitable 
market, secure the help an accredited agent can give 
you. Write for FREE information. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Authors’ Representative 
Dept. W.D. 
423 Hollywood Security Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 
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LOCAL COLOR 
(Continued from page 24) 











from the conventional rut and are describ- 
ing peoples and customs with a wealth of 
detail that was never dreamed of five years 
ago. 





The third way is virtually valueless. I’ve 
about concluded that all tourist hotels are 
just about the same, that the average tour- $ 
ist sees nothing but the surface, never gets , 
below that surface. He gets like his bag- 
gage, all plastered up with labels showing 
he’s been different places, but with nothing re 
else to show for it. 

Civilization has spread pretty rapidly, 
and the science of fleecing tourists has be- 
come pretty well standardized. Stand in 
the lobby of the Hongkong Hotel when a 
boat from the states comes into port, and 
you'll see what I mean. 


Perspiring people, just a little bit awed, 
flocking in like sheep, being assigned to 
rooms, bathing, venturing down to the lobby 
again, thrusting cautious and curious faces 
out into the street, venturing out gingerly. 


Stroll around to the typical tourist rest- 
aurants within two blocks of the hotel that 
night, and you'll see the more venturesome 
toying with awkward chopsticks at bowls 
of food that are seldom more than tasted. 
The more timid souls will be found in the 
hotel lobby, staring. 


In short, if you want to write foreign 
adventure fiction, go ahead and write it. 
You can purchase that book by Lilius and 
learn more about the inside of Macao than 
you could by visiting it for a year if you 
didn’t have an entree. You can learn more 
about the Philippine islands from a read- 
ing of “The Isle of Fear’ by Katherine 
Mayo, than you could by fighting mosqui- 
toes at the Manila Hotel for a month. 





And don’t let anyone kid you that some 
of the most interesting foreign adventure 
stories aren’t written by authors who have 
never been within a thousand miles of the 
places they describe. 







If I ever go back to Manila it won't 












)- 





be until after I’ve studied all I can learn 
about it, have made some contacts there, 
and have an assurance that I can break 
out of the tourist rut and mingle with the 
natives. 


If I can’t do that, it’s a cinch that some 
article writer has done it, and I can read 
his book and learn more about Manila 
than I could by fighting heat, mosquitoes 
j and sleepless nights, grinding out stories 
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in the meantime on a portable typewriter, 
and gawking about me with eyes that can 
only see the surface. 

My trip to China, to the Sulu Arch- 
ipelago and to the Igorot country was 
worth a thousand times its cost. My trip 
to Manila wasn’t worth the hotel bill I paid. 
A trip to New Guinea would be only an 
expense. 

I’m back in China. 








NVE- wf 
‘he Make-believe Wife 
Dy Beth Ferguece Miche ® 


BONY dee eee oe Re eee 


Writers During 1931 





WE SELL 


155 East 42nd Street 





WHAT WILL YOU DO WITH 1932? 





A Few “First Sales’”’ of Many We Effected For New on a straight commission basis. 


If you have not been selling quite as much as you could expect, you who are selling occasionally, let’s get 
together and see if we can’t increase your revenue and contacts in 1932. And you who have been unable so 
far to sell at all, suppose we analyze the case, find the trouble, and get off to a new start this year. 

Short Stories, Novelettes, Serials, Books, Articles, Plays and Radio Continuity. 


Submit manuscript, or write for complete descriptive circular. 


AUGUST LENNINGER 


Literary Agent 


A new year confronts us. It is time 
to take stock. Will you have advanced 
in your literary career, and be able to 
show tangible results as proof of your 
progress, a year from now? 

Real progress can be measured only 
in consistent sales to an increasing range 
of markets. It is the development of a 
steady demand for your work among 
certain magazines, the gradual spreading 
out to more discriminating markets, the 
advancement of your prestige, that spell 
real accomplishment. 

Writing for your personal satisfaction 
alone, with no consideration of editorial 
demands is for those who do not care if 
they collect rejection _ slips. Such 
methods are almost certain to find you 
next year exactly where you are today. 

Definite specialization in fiction for 
which there is a current demand is the 
method the writers whose stories you see 
reproduced above followed during 1931. 
They availed themselves of practical pro- 
fessional guidance, and they and many 
others not only sold their “first” stories, 
but are now selling very frequently. 

It is this practical method of develop- 
ing my clients to the professional stage 
that is the purpose of my service. I am 
anxious to start you selling—not only 
your individual stories, but as a steady 
contributor. 

My rates for considering manuscripts 
by new clients are fifty cents per thou- 
sand words, a minimum of $2.00 on any 
single manuscript. A critical report on 
its sales possibilities, and constructive 
advice as to future production is ren- 
dered. As soon as I sell $1000 worth 
of a client’s material, his work is handled 


Ten per cent commission on American 
sales; fifteen per cent on foreign. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Writer’s DIGEST 





CAN’T YOU SELL? 


Perhaps you need intelligent, sympathetic 
criticism and guidance. 

I am interested in the work of new writers, 
as well as in that of veterans. 

Send for circulars and editorial recommen- 
dations from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, and twenty other famous 
editors and publishers. 

ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West Forty-Second St., New York, N. Y. 








PERFECT TYPING 


Technically perfect manuscripts demand attention. I 
will prepare your manuscript according to current edi- 
torial needs. 30c per 1000 words. Carbon copy, with 
minor corrections and extra first page free. Prompt 
and satisfactory service. 


FLORENCE L. YOUNG 
Venice, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Neatly and correctly to meet the requirements 
of the editor. 40c per thousand words, Ic per 
line for poetry, 1 carbon copy. 


GOLDIE ANN HYNES 
361%, Samuel St., Dayton, Ohio 








FINE TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
3 for $1.00 
Unconditionally Guaranteed 
Black only. Sent prepaid upon receipt of dollar. 
State make of machine and whether standard or 
= M. GAMBLE 


226 Virginia Ave., Westmont, N. J. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


typed, letter-perfect and to editors’ requirements; 60c 

1000, with carbon; Poetry, 2c a line; special rates on 

book. Efficient Service. Intelligent Cooperation. 
FLORENCE C. WARREN 

506 Victory Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 
tate card and full details. 
Advertising Manager 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Plain Talk,** 927 Fifteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D, C. Mason Banks Hood, Editor, Is- 
sued monthly. “We use material on political and 
governmental abuses, and anything of national 
controversial interest. Articles should run from 
1000 to 4000 words. We will also use verse up 
to 500 words, and short fact items, fillers, jokes, 
skits, and epigrams up to 200 words, on public 
affairs. We pay one cent a word on publication.” 





Popular Aviation, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. B. O. Davis, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “We want articles from 2500 
to 4500 words dealing with aviation mechanics, 
new inventions, war experiences, true adventures, 
and anything pertaining to aviation with an appeal 
to the general public, except poetry or highly tech- 
nical articles. We can also use fillers of 100 to 
800 words, including news of interest to those 
engaged in the aviation industry. We pay one 
cent a word on publication.” 





Repeal, 49 W. 45th St., New York City. Major 
Maurice Campbell, Editor. Issued monthly. “We 
are interested only in articles by nationally known 
individuals, or authenticated interviews, on the 
subjects of prohibition, crime, etc. Length, 1000 
words. We pay on publication.” 





The Rexall Magazine, 43 Leon St., Boston, 
Mass. Marguerite Wettlin, Editor. Issued 
monthly; distributed free to customers of Rexall 
Drug Stores. “We use stories of the true con- 
fession type. They may be highly colored as to 
vocabulary, but must be clean as to plot, charac- 
ters, etc. Stories should be between 2000 and 3000 
words. We pay one cent a word on acceptance.” 





War Aces,* 100 Fifth Ave. New York City. 
Carson W. Mowre, Editor, Issued monthly; 20c 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want war-air stories 
of the unusual type. They must be soundly plotted 
and have something different. The old, trite air 
theme is not wanted. Our short stories are up to 
6000 words, novelettes up to 14,000 words and 
novels up to 25,000 words. We pay on acceptance 
at good rates. Photos must accompany articles.” 





World’s Work,* 244 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Alan C. Collins, Editor. “We are inter- 
ested in articles from 1500 to 3000 words dealing 
with business and appealing to the business exec- 
utive, We pay good rates on acceptance.” 





Trade 


Asbestos, 1701 Winter St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A, S. Rossiter, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2 a year; $3 a year in Canada and foreign 
countries. “We use articles 300 to 500 words 
concerning the use of asbestos in some peculiar 
manner, or the various uses of it in some partic- 
ular industry. Also news notes of asbestos firms 
concerning change in personnel, new buildings, 
new developments, new products. Such items 
should be brief. We use one photograph with a 
500-word article, and pay $1 for photograph. We 
use no poetry. We report within one week and 
pay $1 per hundred words upon acceptance.” 
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WHY did WRITER'S DIGEST 


receive these 3 subscriptions? 





Gentlemen: i; 
Please enter the renewal subscription of 
Mr. Edgar Rice Burroughs to WRITER’S 
DIGEST for one year, for which $2 is 
enclosed. 
C. R. ROTHMUND, Secretary to 
EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS. 








Gentlemen: Zz 
The editor of Pathfinder wrote me about 
your magazine when he returned a manu- 
script of mine. He said WRITER'S DI- 
GEST would help me. Please send me 
one year’s subscription, and bill. 
GEORGE HOWARD, Detroit, Mich. 





Gentlemen: 








but I love to write. 
write professionally, 
guard 





I have never sold any kind of literary material, 

Several of my friends 
and, by the way, 
their copies of WRITER'S DIGEST 
when I want to borrow them. 
magazine must be pretty helpful. 


So here’s my $2 for a year’s subscription. 


HENRY GARNET, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


3; 








they 





I guess your 








THREE letters received by our 
verbatim, above. 


MH Mr. Edgar Rice Burroughs, whose Tarzan books have received international 
acclaim, and whose fiction earnings have been over a million dollars, is an 
example of the many professional writers who find personal profit for them- 


selves in WRITER’S DIGEST. 


MB That the work WRITER’S DIGEST is doing has received editorial 
approval is frequently shown by letters we receive similar to Mr. Howard's, 
We receive many subscriptions as a direct result of 
unsolicited but keenly appreciated suggestions to that effect given to writers by 
editors of nationally known magazines who, always on the lookout for new 
talent, are eager to help that talent along by suggesting a subscription to 


which is published above. 


WRITER’S DIGEST. 


GB Mr. Garnet typifies the thousands of young writers whose subscriptions to 
this publication are a direct result of their own decision to write for money, 
plus the added fact that friends or acquaintances now selling literary material 
count heavily on WRITER’S DIGEST for assistance. 


RITER’S DIGEST has been instrumental 

in the success of thousands of writers. It 

can help you, too. Only $2 brings to you the 
next twelve issues of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
each one of which contains practical, plainly 
written helps for every type of literary effort. 
Send your subscription in now and receive 
FREE your choice of any of the books listed on 
the coupon. 


circulation department are 
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published 














(1 Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing 

C) College tlustrated Complete Dictionary ! 

C Elements of Piot Construction a 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, 0. | 
Gentlemen:—Enter my one-year subscription to WRITER’S 


DIGEST and send me FREE and postpaid the book checked 
above. I enclose two dollars. 

TE ccscespavecenecesdagcdeehésusassouseenvedseed | 
GD ark kesesdeesnskweddeseesiceketndeseewases | 

























































































Do YOU Write Stories? 
Do You WANT to Write Stories? 


In either case you will need PLOTTO: A New Method 
of Plot Suggestion for Writers of Creative Fiction, 
by William Wallace Cook. Indorsed by such famous 
editors as Col. S. S. McClure, and used and recom- 
mended by such noted authors as H. Bedford-Jones, 
Erle Stanley Gardner, Vic Whitman, Hubert LaDue, 
Marshal South, Hugh B. Cave, Laurence D’Orsay, 
and others. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send stamp for 
descriptive booklet. 


W. W. COOK 
MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 








COLLEGE GRADUATE 


Will type your manuscripts neatly and accurately for 
30c a thousand words, without corrections. _ With 
grammatical corrections, 40c a thousand words. Carbon 
copy included. Satisfaction guaranteed. Library Re- 
search Service also offered. 


MINNIE L. BATES 


R. D. 2, Fayetteville, N. Y. 


$323,000 IN PRIZES! 


Announced in one issue of CONTEST NEWS. Given by 
manufacturers, publishers, etc., for slogan, titles, recipes, 
jokes, stories, limericks, etc. 
Six months subscription to CON- 
e TEST NEWS and helpful 32-page 
e@ booklet, ““HOW To Prepare Manu- 
scripts and CONTEST ENTRIES,” 
both for $1.00. Single copy Contest News, 25c¢ (coin). 
CONTEST NEWS, Station A-10, Toledo, Ohio 


SONGS vee Bicones 

PICTURES 
Big Royalties 

paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture Producers. Free 

booklet describes most complete song service ever offered. Hit 

writers will revise, arrange, compose music to your lyrics or 

lyrics to your music, secure U. S. copyright, broadcast your song 

over the radio. Our Sales Department submits to Music Publish- 

ers and Hollywood Picture Studios. WRITE TODAY for FREE 

BOOKL UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 

607 Meyer Bldg., Western Ave. and Sierra Vista, Hollywood, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed to conform to editor’s requirements, accurately, 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c per thousand 
words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates on book 
manuscripts, 
MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Rd., Wellesley, Mass. 
Formerly 30 Kilsyth Rd., Brookline, Mass. 


























BEST TYPING IN THE SOUTH 
Send me your manuscripts. I will type them perfectly 
for 40c per thousand words or 50c per thousand with 
spelling and English corrections. One carbon copy 
furnished and markets suggested. 


LOIS MITCHELL, Albertville, Alabama 








OPPORTUNITY! 
Manuscripts reaching me by Jan. 15 will receive typing 
service up to 2,000 words FREE. My rates will sur- 
prise you. Minor or complete revision and criticism. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 
1 Edge Bidg., Columbus, Ga. 
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SINS OF OMISSION 
(Continued from page 45) 


who have never heard of him and he is 
barely mentioned, if at all, in the standard 
textbooks that I am acquainted with, except 
in Mr. Goss’s and George Saintsbury’s ex- 
cellent works. It remained for the Fan- 
frolico Press of London, a year or two ago, 
to bring forth an edition of his poems that 
may be read perhaps by 750 people, for that 
was the size of the edition. In its an- 
nouncement the publishers quoted Mr. J. C. 
Squire: “He has been called the last of the 
Elizabethans. Is not that an adverse criti- 
cism in itself?’ And the Press comments: 
“A remark which is a characteristic ex- 
posure of Mr. Squire, who has been called 
‘the last of the Quidnuncs’.” 

Despite all the wealth of neglected verse 
which I can not here even outline, there has 
been recently encountered on the poetry 
page of a respectable weekly digest, which 
serves the purpose of a Bessemer converter 
of actions into ideas, a poem sired by the 
present economic condition of the country, 
and which exhorts the reader to cheer up 
and hard times will soon be over. This 
vein of optimism was expressed much more 
decently when Kipling said: ‘And—which 
is more—you’ll be a man, my son!” After 
this, it is only necessary to dress up those 
two other panaceas in iambics—the ones de- 
vised by our President and Ex-President 
respectively—“‘spend more,” and “the coun- 
try is fundamentally sourd.” I would de- 
light in a sonnet manufactured on the latter 
theme, which, incidentally, is one that has 
been reiterated in every panic in our history. 

Even in our lighter tastes we are inclined 
to embrace the spurious, the feeble imita- 
tions of an earlier vitality. Bill Nye has 
been dead thirty-four years and most of his 
books are out of print, but his shade still 
marches on in the person of Bob Benchley 
and the imitators of Bob Benchley. With- 
out being unduly derogatory I do not hesi- 
tate to say that I prefer one whole-souled 
belly-laugh evoked by Nye’s whimseys to 
all the pale chuckles I can conjure up from 
the entire work of Benchley. In Nye’s ac- 
count of his visit to Ludlow Street Jail | 
came across this: 

The dinner menu is changed on Fri- 
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days, Sundays and Fridays, on 
which days you get the soup first and 
the bread afterward. In this way the 
bread is saved. 


It is conceivable that people might prefer 
to read Nye and avoid Benchley, but to 
read only Benchley !— 


I have nothing but pity for those persons 
who have reveled in the open sneers of 
“Main Street” but who would die rather 
than immerse themselves in the gentle and 
almost sympathetic irony of “Cranford”; 
who raise their eyebrows at Poe and read 
everything that Ben Hecht writes; who will 
deny themselves Thackeray on the ground 
of boresomeness so they may wade through 
Proust’s debilitating obfuscations and be 
able to talk about “Swann’s Way” ; and who 
would have thrown out their Balzacs long 
ago were he not still considered slightly 
naughty. I am sorry also for the com- 
placent radicals who do not know that 
Henry David Thoreau wrote an essay on 
“Civil Disobedience” which was so good it 
failed even to get into college libraries. I 
could go on for hours with similar animad- 
versions but I will refrain. 

In conclusion, may I insist, in the face of 
organized scepticism, that I am neither bib- 
liophile nor some panjandrum of “culture” 
who worships the past unduly. Good books 
are being written constantly, but some of 
these can wait a little while longer. The 
library table of twenty years hence is a more 
thorough critic than any of my contempo- 
raries. Yes, these books can wait—but the 
Past—? It’s so hard to catch up with the 
Past! 





N era is fast approaching when no 

writer will be read by the majority, save 
and except those who can effect for bales 
of manuscripts what the hydrostatic screw 
performs for bales of cotton—by condens- 
ing into a period what before occupied a 
page.—Cotter. 





UTHORSHIP, according to the spirit 

in which it is pursued, is an infancy, a 
pastime, a labor, a handicraft, an art, a 
science, or a virtue.—Schlegel. 
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ite be An Ad 
Easy to ot of 
Learn Writer! 
We train you quickly at 
home. No experience necessary. Spare time or 
full time. Bigger opportunities now in Advertis- 
ing than ever before. Constant demand for men 
and women with ideas. Ad writers, space buyers, 
mail order experts, all make big money. New 
plan. Nothing else like it. Write today for 
details and new free booklet, Increased Salaries 


and Premotion. 


Page-Davis School of Advertising 
Dept. 3051 3601 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ulinois 





o,2 e ° 
Criticism and Typing Service 
CRITICISM that is honest, painstaking, and frank. I know 
something of the heartaches caused by rejection slips and 

I want to help you. 

GRAMMATICAL Tervestions, directly on manuscript or in 
a_ personal letter if desired. 

TYPING—Expertly done—5S0c per thousand, extra pages, one 
carbon, mailed flat, postage paid. 
Write me for details of my special offer. 


W. C. King, 1224 Stillwood Drive, Atlanta, Georgia 








A TRIPLE SERVICE 


TYPING: First copy on bond paper. One carbon free. 
Minor corrections in grammar and spelling made free. 
Perfect work. 

RESEARCH: Competent research on technical points 
if desired. 

CLIPPINGS: We mail twice a month clippings with 
ideas for plots. Very reasonable charges. 


VERA GREGORY, Jackson, Tenn. 








PLEASING TYPING 


is our specialty—the kind that 
HELPS SELL SCRIPTS 
Grammar, punctuation, spelling correct. Carbon copy. 
Mailed flat. Return postage paid. ; 
Prose, 40c the 1000 words. Verse, 1c the line. 
THE ESCRITOIRE 
Box 735, Cedar Point, Texas 








AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, Hammermill 
Bond Paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punctuation, 
paragraphing corrected; carbon copy, work guaranteed. 
50c per 1000 words; books, 45c; poems, 1c per line. 
FIVE LIKELY MARKETS suggested, if requested. 


RENA VAN CISE 
3531 La Salle Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 











BEVERLY HILLS TYPIST 


Experienced in literary work, will type your manu- 
script accurately and efficiently with all technical re- 
quirements of most exacting editors. 50c per 1000 
words, including carbon copy; verse, lc a line. 10% 
discount on 20,000 words or more. Satisfaction Guar- 


t . 
— B. G. URFER 
705 N. Alpine Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 











OOK Manuscripts Wanted 


ALL SUBJECTS—FICTION (NOVEL 

LENGTH). Verse, Business, Religion, 

Travel, Medicine, Science, World War, Pro- 

fessions, History, Politics, Sports, Humor, Juve- 

niles, Miscellaneous. Prose (30,000 words and up) ; 

Verse (book-size collections). Friendly reading 
free and prompt report. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY, Inc. 
General Book Publishers 


Dept. W. D. Drexel Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WRITERS WANTED 


Ambitious persons to train for Humorist or 
Columnist. Will Rogers earns $150,000 
yearly; Odd McIntyre $95,000; Walter Winchell 
$75,000; Heywood Broun $50,000. Why not 
YOU? Full particulars and Sample Lesson free. 


JACK W. PANSY 
2041 East 64th St. ---+-+-+= = Brooklyn, N. Y. 





“‘Jack Pansy’s is not the first course in writ- 
ing I have taken; but from Mr. Pansy’s Personal 
Lessons, and from his criticism and advice, I 
have benefited more than from a higher-priced 
course. I like Mr. Pansy’s ‘paragraph method’ 
of instruction. It brings out the best there is 
in a student of Column writing.’-—-FRED BARR, 
Minneapolis. 








WRITERS! 


PROFESSIONAL OR AMATEUR 


An able Association assuring Authors, Playwrights 
authentic attention; also affording amateurs au- 
thoritative, analytical assistance and advancement. 
Available through nominal membership dues. 
Our Association members pay only SIX per cent for 
“Marketing!” Criticism, editing, reading FREE to 
members! Investigation courted. 


Hiv7 
Wall 


S 


FLATIRON BUILDING, Dept. D 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














LETTER PERFECT TYPING 


45c per thousand words; efficient typing 35c per M.; 
poetry, Ic per line. One carbon free. Minor correc- 
tions made. Have NEW large type MACHINE. 


IDA CARROLL 


120 S. Creek, Bartlesville, Okla. 








FOUND: The Writer’s True Friend. Typing, 
30c per thousand words. Carbon, postage, 
market suggestions and criticism free. My 
service will help you land a check. Try me. 


V. GLENN CASNER, Repton, Ky. 
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The Auto Truck Food Distributor, 360 E. Grand 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. R. W. McFadden, Managing 
Editor, Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3 a year. 
“Since our field is so highly specialized, we would 
advise contributors to query editor as to nature 
of article in mind before submitting it. About the 
only type of contributed material we have been 
able to use are the so-called ‘success’ articles or 
prominent truck food distributors. We shall be 
glad to co-operate with experienced writers in 
giving them leads of this nature in various parts 
of the country that our own staff writers have 
not been able to cover, but must, of course, re- 
serve the right to judge the acceptability of the 
finished article even in such cases. We use a few 
photographs, and no poetry. We report within 
a week or ten days, and pay one cent a word 
upon publication.” 





The Explosives Engineer, Delaware Trust 
Building, Wilmington, Del. Theodore Marvin, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1 a year. 
“We can use construction, quarrying, metal min- 
ing, and coal mining articles where special em- 
phasis is given to blasting procedure. Too many 
stories are submitted with details of equipment 
used on the job, but with no description of the 
use of explosives. Articles can be any length up 
to 2500 words. We can use photographs of old 
mining or construction scenes where some refer- 
ence is made to the use of explosives. We use 
no poetry. We report within ten days and pay 
one cent a word upon acceptance.” 


Mortuary Management, 1095 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif. William Berg, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $2 a year. “We can use 
any articles pertaining to problems which con- 
front the average Funeral Director in conducting 
his business, and the solutions therefor. Topics 
that would form the basis of acceptable articles 
would be, among others: Pricing, Sales Methods, 
Merchandise, Display, Costs, Personnel, Collec- 
tions, Budgets. We can use almost anything con- 
nected with the entire funeral profession, except 
fiction and poetry. We use a few photographs. 
We report immediately, and pay up to one cent a 
word on publication.” 





The Music Trades, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
City. H. P. Knowles, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2 a year. “We can use feature arti- 
cles about 1000 to 13,000 words, preferably illus- 
trated. We run one or two features monthly, and 
several articles of especial interest to those in the 
music industry, whether manufacturing, jobbing, 
or retailing. We use unusual photographs, but no 
poetry. We report promptly and pay 2lc an inch 
upon publication.” 





Oil Heat, 167 Madison Ave., New York City. 
P. E. Fansler, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2 a year. “Most of our editorial material 
comes from men in the industry who are experts 
in their lines. We buy very little, but always are 
glad to get stories on oil burner selling when they 
present a new idea or new angle. We also use 
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a few stories on oil burner installations if they 
show the way over difficulties that are likely to 
arise in other installations. All stories should 
have a definite ‘how’ angle, and should be well il- 
lustrated whenever possible. The best bet for the 
free lance who wants to sell us is industrial news. 
Manufacturers and dealers in oil burners in every 
city are a source of news. Additions to person- 
nel, meetings, new dealers, and like material is 
acceptable. We use pictures, charts, sketches, and 
drawings as illustrations. We use no poetry. We 
report within two weeks and pay 30c a column 
inch on publication.” 





Pipe Line News, 1217 Hudson Blvd., Bayonne, 
N. J. O. C. Klinger, Editor, Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2 a year. “We use articles from 
300 to 1000 words in length describing in tech- 
nical detail the construction of large oil or gas or 
gasoline pipe lines, Also news items relating to 
proposed pipe lines, or gas franchises, We use 
photographs of pipe line construction work.” 





Profitable Ice Cream Magazine, published by 
The Mathews Company, 685 Mullett St., Detroit, 
Mich. Jessica Ayer Hay, Editor. Issued monthly. 
“Articles should not be longer than 1800 or 2000 
words. We do not want ‘inspirational’ articles, 
but sound, hard facts of constructive practice that 
will help the retailer to overcome his problems in 
selling ice cream for a profit. Material should be 
obtained from persons well-known for their effi- 
ciency and success in this direction. Use ideas 
for successful counter, back-bar, and window dis- 
play, new dishes, and advertising—anything that 
will help the dealer of ice cream to gather up the 
loose ends and make his business a paying invest- 
ment. Use photographs of good backbar displays, 
new ice cream dishes, and unusually attractive 
interiors. We report in two weeks and pay upon 
acceptance, at the minimum rate of one cent a 
word. Photographs, $1 to $5. Manuscripts will 
not be returned unless accompanied with a stamped 
and self-addressed envelope.” 
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Retail Furniture Selling, North Bank Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. K. A. Ford, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
lic a copy; $1.50 a year, “We accept articles 
usually only on assignment but correspondents are 
still needed in many cities. We use photographs, 
and pay $2.00 each on publication. We use no 
poetry. We report on receipt, and pay one cent 
a word on publication.” 

Southern Dry Goods Merchant, 119 N. Seventh 
St., St. Louis, Mo. Caralee Strock, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; $2 a year. “We use merchandising 
stories, especially those featuring Southern stores. 
We are interested in short articles (150 to 300 
words) and also in longer stories (up to 1200 
words). Stories should be illustrated with photo- 
graphs of department, department manager, win- 
dow displays, or clippings of advertisements, ac- 
cording to the type of story. We prefer to have 
regular correspondents in leading Southern cities 
and to receive most of our material through them 
so that they may also be used for assignment 
work, but this does not bar the free lance who is 
not a regular correspondent. We use no poetry. 
We report within two weeks and pay one cent a 
word on the first of month following publication.” 
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$2,000 from 
GENIE PLOTS! 


Read what one of the 
most prolific of Action- 
Adventure magazine writers 
in America says about his 
success with the Plot Genie. 

Scores of other authors— 
professional and new writ- 
ers — are equally enthusi- 
astic about this marvelous 
stimulus to Creative 
Imagination! 

What is it — book — 
course—machine? We have 
just prepared a special illus- 
trated folder which answers 





Eugene Cunningham 
says: 


“In the past few weeks 
it bas been a real pleasure 
to me, to choose arbitrarily 
the locale and main char- 
acters for a couple of thou- 


sand dollars worth of stories : lai 
that I had to write: then the question —- explains 
from the Gente get complica- everything! Free to all 
tions, crises, etc.,to expand . * 

into actual plot synopses. inquirers. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY 


752 Union Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 




































INCURABLE? 


Don’t say that! Let an experienced analyst tell you how to 
doctor up that “‘hopeless’’ story or novel—and where to sell 
it. Criticism rates, $1.00 per thousand words. Letter-perfect 
typing (with carbon copy), 50c a thousand words. Poetry, 
2c a line. Minor corrections if desired. 


ROBBINS MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
SUNNYSIDE, WASH. 
























Western stories, and those of action in exotic locales, 
are in big demand as I write this. November was the 
biggest month, as to sales, in the history of the Studio. 
Try me with a story, at once. I am in touch with all 
editors. $1.00 up to 4,000, 25c per 1,000 thereafter, fee 
returned if story is sold, and Revision Instructions given 
if unavailable. 10% charged on sale. 
JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 
Edgebrook Studio, Rowley, Massachusetts 








An invitation to give a recital of my 
own poems before the Grub Street Club 
in Greenwich Village, quickens my desire 
to share the stimulus of New York 
literary contacts. 

Fiction — Articles — Poetry — Rhetoric 
A critic also a disciplined writer, knows. 


I. H. WILSON 
151 West 10th Street, 


1H. W. 


Insignia of 
Quality Help 
For Writers. 


New York City 






















WRITERS 


Be sure of your facts. I do literary and _ historical 
research at the Library of Congress and other unsur- 
passed Washington reference sources, including all Gov- 
ernment Departments. Manuscripts typed, criticized, 
edited, and prepared for publication. Translations. 
Reasonable rates. 
JOHN B. MURPHY 

1653 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 






























WrRriTEr’s DIGEST 





Typing:—First copy on bond paper. One carbon free. Minor 
corrections, perfect work, 40c a thousand words. 

Editing :—Done by professional writer, terms by arrangement. 

Research:—Competent research on technical subjects. 


Cc. W. SWIGER, Fairmont, W. Va. 








ONE-THIRD OFF 


Same high quality at new low rates, 20 Ib. Hammermil! Bond, $1. 2 
per 500 sheets. 50 Heavy Kraft Envelopes (both sizes) to mail 
manaseripts flat, $1.15. Ribbons, 55¢; seale to weigh manu- 
seripts, 50c. Postpaid. 

THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4415 Center Ave., Pittsburgh, Penna. 
NOTE: We wish all our friends a most Happy New Year. Your sup- 
port has been generous for 29 months. Our Hs loyalty to custom- 
ers—and a bid for your patronage without knocking competitors. 








AUTHORS’ TYPIST 


INTELLIGENT, SINCERE SERVICE; personal at- 
tention given all work. Mss. edited, corrected and 
typed to meet editorial requirements, 45c per 1,000 
words; poetry, 1c line; carbon copy. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. No order too large nor too small. 

Fannie Warren Kelly, 44 S. Eighth Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 











POEMS WANTED 


for Poetry World (send 25c for sample copy; 
largest, most quoted poetry monthly) also poems 
for book publication (we have published Mary 
Carolyn Davies, Clement Wood, Lucia Trent, Ralph 
Cheyney, etc.; also lesser-known poets). 


HENRY HARRISON, Publisher 
27 East 7th Street, New York 








RELIABLE SALES SERVICE 


FOR WRITERS OF 
SHORT STORIES, NOVELS 
NOVELETTES 
SERIALS, ARTICLES 


ESTABLISHED 1926 


WELL-KNOWN WRITERS 
Such as Henry S. Whitehead, Chas. 
W. Diffin, Kate Thomas Russell, 
Harl Vincent, Francis Flagg, Chas. 
Roy Cox, Ralph Condon, Floria 
Howe Bruess, Leonard K. Smith, 
Thos. J. Cooper, John W. Campbell, B 
Jr., R. F. Starzl, Worthen C. Cor- 
nish, A. Hyatt Verrill, Grace Halll 
Titus, Janet Morrison . ... use 








f our service regularly, because it 


pays them. We produce results. 

YOU, TOO, MAY USE 
it, at very small cost, as we have 
nothing to sell but “Selling Service” 
no criticism, no typing, no instruc- 
tion courses. Do not send manu- 
scripts until you have read our 
folder. We will send it, with evi- 
dence that we sell thousands of 
dollars’ worth of fiction, for one 
pink stamp. 


ADDRESS 


THE B-B SERVICE CO. 
995-D East Rich - Columbus, O, 
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Miscellaneous 


Broadcasters’ Syndicate, 331 Phoenix Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. “We are full up on playlets for 
the next ninety days, but would like to see some 
sustaining programs, capable of drawing interest 
week after week. Unless writers have had some 
experience in the radio field, it is a hard field to 
break into, but we are willing to give every co- 
operation possible. We pay for material on a 
royalty basis, after radio stations have paid us.” 


New 


The Condor Company, 601 Twelfth, Lawrence- 
ville, Ill., unknown to Writer’s Dicest hereto- 
fore, informs us they plan to publish a book of 
short stort stories and need material immediately. 
The lengths wanted are 500 to 1000 words. In 
instances in which the story is extremely good, a 
1200-word limit will be allowed. Good literary 
style is demanded as well as drama. Prompt de- 
cision is promised. Beecher John Dining is editor, 





A new magazine, The Time Traveler, will be 
sponsored by a new publishing house headed by 
Julius Schwartz and Allen Glasser. The latter 
is editor. Address 1610 University Ave., New 
York City. The Time Traveler is a “fan” mag- 
azine paying one cent a word. The publishers are 
not known to us. 





1235 Book Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
W. D. Roy, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 10c a 
copy; 50c a year. House organ. “We want un- 
usual articles of 800 to 1200 words pertaining to 
food, or about interesting personalities and their 
adaptations of various foods as related to healthful 
living, preferably vegetarian. We report within 
three days, and pay two cents a word on pub- 
lication.” 


Home Digest, 





(Continued Forum) 


Dear Epitor: 

Hooey is paying excellent rates for cartoon 
gag ideas and parody advertisements. You authors 
who need some spare cash, knock your funny 
bone on the desk and see if you can’t work up 
inspiration for some laughs. You don’t need to be 
an artist. We will get the drawing made, if you 
can’t do it. Artist can supply pencil sketches for 
okay. Address contributions to E. J. Smithson, 
Popular Magazines, Inc., Sexton Bldg., Minne- 
apolis. 

Jack SMALLEY, Hooey. 





Dear Eprtor: 

Due to recently altered publication plans buying 
for Triple-X Western magazine and Battle Stories 
magazine will be very light during the winter and 
spring months. There is still room for truly 
exceptional stories in both of these books. 

Sincerely yours, 
Fawcett Pustications, INc., 
529 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WRITER’Ss MARKET 












BOOKS 


GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 


ye ree a“ 
Peter Mark Roget 


Funk & Wagnalls 

Punctuation and Capitalization........... 
Frank Vizete!l 

Fifteen Thousand Useful Phrases......... 
Grenville Kleiser 

Se IE oo cinco wer tiee ens ope wes0% 


Ambrose Bierce 


Fernald 
PLAYWRITING 


Writing for Vaudeville.................+- 
Brett Page 

i a | Set 
Edwin Krows 

The Art of Sound Pictures............... 
W. B. Pitkin & Marston 


SHORT STORY WRITING 

How to Write a Short Story............. 
Michael Joseph 

How to Write Short Stories.............. 
L. Josephine Bridgart 

Plot of the Short Staryieccscccccscccceses 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Plotting the Short Story................. 


unn 

Weiting the Short Stery......... ccc. 
J. Berg Esenwein 

CS re 
Mary B. Orvis 


John Gallishaw 


Dorothy Parker 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story 


Joseph Lichtblau 


Arthur S. Hoffman 

Fiction Writing for Profit..........-..-. 
Joseph and Cumberland 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing... .. . 
Arthur S. Hoffman 


Michael Joseph 

Technique of Fiction Writing........... 
James Knapp Reeve 

This Fiction Business................. 
H. Bedford Jones 


James Knapp Reeve 


Gallishaw 


Emma Gary Wallace 


Frank Vizetelly 
Pe ETT ee eee eee 
A. M. Mathieu 





ee I oo 6556 oe es cewiociew 


Short Stories of H. G. Wells.............. 
Lamsemts for the Living.cccccccccccscccecs 


WEE 0 s0600 pend het hea nek aweeeeete ue 
Agnes Reeve 
oe FICTION WRITING 


How to Write a Gangster-Racketeer Story... 


Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing.......-. 


How to Write Serial Fiction.............. 


Emotional Values in Fiction Writing....... 


Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer... . 


Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer...... 






After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ 
book catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recammends the follow- 


ing books to its readers. 


English Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions 2.25 


-. 2.25 
The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story.. 


1.00 
. 2.50 
. 2.50 
- 2.00 
- 2.50 

1.75 
. 2.00 


PREPARING AND MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
How to Prepare Manuscripts........ enue 


- 1.00 
1.65 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, 
GENTLEMEN:—Please send me postpaid the following books: 


reading and are authoritative. 


All books selected make interesting 


POETRY 

Ree GE Ves 6.06 '0k co cweedvscccsiuse $2.00 
Esenwein and Roberts 

no 66 9:54-0:56 500 hee sees -75 
Horatio Winslow 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.........-..-. 2.50 
J. Walker 

Great Poems Interpreted..............-.- 2.00 
Barbe 

PLOT CONSTRUCTION 

Art of Inventing Characters.............+++ 2.50 
Georges Polti 

Plots and Personalities.............0-200% 1.75 

Universal Plot Catalogue.........-sscccses 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Elements of Plot Construction............- 50 
Richard K. Abbott 

ee ee er 2.65 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Psychology for the Writer................ - 2.50 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 

Training for Authorship.................. 6.00 
Kleiser 

Cartooning and Drawing.............. 5.00 
Manuel Rosenberg 

ee re re ee 1.00 
Ford Madox Ford 

Essentials in English Speech and Literature... 2.00 
Frank Vizetelly 

BURe PUSS GE TOE ec ccc sccccccssocvcee 1.50 

One Term Course in English Literature... ... 1.30 
Heydrick 

The: WEN Os oi occ k cts veceseccsiensas 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 

Technique of the Mystery Story............. 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 

Weiting Novels to Soll....... ccc cece ccnce 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 

The Business of Writing..........-..----«8 2.00 
Fred Ziv 

Making Laughs Pay..........----. 2.00 
C. Warden LaRoe 

Magazine Article Writing...........-.- 4.00 
E. Brennecke 

Free Lancing for Forty Magazines.........-- 2.60 
Edward Mott Woclley 

Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them.... 2.00 
Esenwein & Stockard . 

Juvenile Story Writing..............-++--. 2.10 
Robinson 

The Magazine Article...... 3.00 
Crawford 

RC bbnis eta daten ccwwies 3.00 
Donald Wilhelm 

Writer’s Question and Answer Manual....... 1.00 
Harry V. Martin 

Landing the Editors’ Checks............... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

I SE, inde se ewe vise dees ee’ 3.50 
James D. Woolf 

Writing for Real Money. . 1.60 
Edward Mott Woolley 

eg a kk ek reer rer eee 3.00 


Seymour & Martin 


Ohio 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


17 Weeks For 
ONE DOLLAR 


. Have you seen the new Outlook? .. 


a liberal, lively-spirited, illustrated periodical, 
with restraint, dignity and direction .. . treating 
aggressively the issues of the day, including 


It offers a well rounded out 
program of ideas . . . timely reviews on books, 
music, the theatre and art . . . special depart- 
ments every week on finance and business, con- 
cise, important and down-to-the-minute. 
Packed with original material. .. . “J want to 
say how much I enjoy reading the Outlook. 
In the words of the street, you are getting out 
a swell journal.” —Says John Dewey. 


OUTLOOK 


OvutTLoox and Independent—120 East 16th Street— 
New York 


Prohibition. ... 


Gentlemen: 
I should like to read the Outlook for seventeen weeks. 
Please find enclosed one dollar. 


NAME AND ADDRESS... cccccecesrserseveessevsesvese 


























W Short-Story W Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 

Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Writing, our eal of leraty ‘ 
taught by our eal of hag ge ex- 
perts, headed J. Berg 
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Dr. ESENWEIN 
Esenwein, famous critic and pone: thy Bsod of The 







Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for storics and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“‘play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course, Hundreds are selling 
4 constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. e universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 
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The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1297 


Springfield, Mass. 






Dept. 73 


mblish The Writer’s Tibrary, 13 volumes; descri 

fre re Book tfree. We also publish Tie Writer's Monthly 
=| magazine for = workers; sample coy f 

ope, oamee subscription $3.00. 4 
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AMERICANA 


Hard on the heels of Publisher Delacorte’s 
tremendously successful, but nevertheless 
fad-made Ballyhoo, charged two other pub- 
lishers. Harold Hersey published a weird 
and feeble competitor titled Tickle Me Too. 
Capt. Fawcett, however, called on the in- 
genuity of his editors (Capt. Billy’s Whiz 
Bang, Smokehouse Monthly, etc.) to produce 
an able upstandingly raw competitor. They 
responded with Hooey which comes about 
as close as a magazine can come to parlor 
circulation and yet retain the sotto voce 
innuendo chuckles of a very smutty joke. 

Delacorte had previously attempted to 
forestall competition by publishing a second 
magazine, Hullabaloo, but all the copyright 
laws and all the Business Men’s Bible 
Classes put together into one big nudge, 
couldn’t stave off the action of a _ pub- 
lisher whose mind had been attracted to a 
better-than-a-million-sale in a new magazine 
field. 

Probably more competition will come out. 
Tallyho, someone wrote us, is being consid- 
ered by several publishers as a title. 


Unregulated, high pressure, copy cat com- 
petition will probably shorten the life of the 
fad that led to Ballyhoo’s gigantic sale. Our 
wolfish American public bolts down each 
new fad so quickly that it has no time to re- 
member the taste. Men and women who 
were jostling each other some years ago to 
buy Ouija boards or King Tut jewelry, are 
now saving up their dimes to buy a musical 
horn for the automobile and an electric clock 
for the parlor. 

Ballyhoo, we believe, will go the way of 
Eskimo Pie and Mah Jong. Although 
rastly improved over its first issue, it still 
trades heavily on what might be called, to 
paraphrase Carrol Rheinstrom, a defama- 
tion of public loyalties. Ballyhoo and its 
like may come and go, but True Story and 
Good Housekeeping go on for ever. You 
can’t buck the plain people. 





There is a welcome in the Editorial De- 
partment for all writers of good sentiments. 
We need “fine verses.” Let’s have more 
of them. 
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-WilYouWish You Had “Looked Before Leaping’? 


This advertisement is as nearly in the public service as it is possible for any message to be. 
It does not urge you to take advantage of my Criticism and: Sales Service or Professional Col- 
laboration Service; it suggests merely that you examine them carefully if you are in need of 





in- truly competent, sincere, and sympathetic literary assistance. 

ke The premise is that these Services, now as in the past, embody advantages not found 
elsewhere. It is this ‘‘difference’’ which has enabled and is enabling so many of my clients to 

ice | ‘break into print’’-—in many cases after years of wasted effort and money. Your examination 

ey | of the help I offer may save you the chagrin later on of wishing you had “looked before leaping. 

ut This letter, received today, is significant—and typical of many: (This client is selling 
regularly.) 

lor ‘ 


. . .. Others have nothing to offer but tearing down. Destructive criticism 





ce is the easiest thing some people have to give. But when it comes to the constructive 
ke part, it is a very different matter. You build up what you tear down. And in a 
% | better way.’’* 
to | And this: 
nd “I want to thank you sincerely for your painstaking interest in my Professional -E: 
rht | Collaboration work. Do you know that you have written me more than 50 pages 
ble | (15,000 words!) in addition to the corrections, comments, and other work on the 
script itself ?’’* 
ge, *Names on request. 
1b- | So, look beneath the glittering promises of success without work. Ask for proof— 


“look before leaping.”’ 





: a | My own work appears regularly. Some of it has been translated into foreign languages. 

ine I am able to do for myself what I offer to do for others. 
| CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 

ut. TERMS (Each Ms. charged for separately): 

id- | For Mss. up to 4,000 words, $3.00; up to 7,500 words, $5.00; up to 15,000 words, 
| $8.00; up to 25,000 words, $12.00; up to 35,000 words, $15.00; up to 50,000 
| words, $20.00; over 50,000 words, $25.00. Fee te accompany Mss. 

ym- These fees are inclusive. They cover a detailed, constructive criticism of anywhere from 

the 1,500 to 6,000 words if unavailable; if a story is available or can be made so by revision, the 

fee covers all such work, including typing, submission, etc. In brief, I back my judgment of 
ur | a story with my time and money, instead of asking the author to do so. 

ach | The Commission charged on sales is 10% 

re- | LET ME SEE THAT UNSOLD MANUSCRIPT. It may supply the solution of the 

vho | whole Mystery of the Rejection Slips. Or, send for booklet, “The Truth About Literary 
| Assistance,” containing information vital to every writer, and not obtainable elsewhere. 

» to (Mailed gratis on request.) 

nee | PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 

ica | This is not a “‘Course,’’ but intensive individual work with a strictly limited number 

ock | of clients, during which the client and I write a story together, step by step, from the mere plot 

germ to the completed manuscript. This constitutes the most practical training possible. The 
| client learns HOW by DOING—which, perhaps, is the reason why I am able to advertise, month y 
, of | after month, ACTUAL RESULTS OBTAINED BY MY CLIENTS. Although I am called 
if upon to do a tremendous amount of work in this Service, the terms are surprisingly low and 
ugh , prisingly 
Fill convenient. 

sti Particulars on request. 

, to Some clients in this service have sold the story even befere they had completed the payments. 

ma- Others have sold stories written while they were still working on the collaboration story with me. 

; | All testify to the value of this Service to anyone striving for literary success. 
its This service is entirely independent of the Criticism and Sales Service. 

and ] P. O. Box 2602-N 

vor H] LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY sux rxsvcisco,“catironn 
Author of — oF = 

“Landing The Editere’ Chocks” .......cccccccses $3.00 Postpaid 
OP. Dee. OR I ko 0-4-0: 0:6 kro 6 09-9.5% 0:0 $2.50 Postpaid Drawer A-1, P. O. 
“Mistress of Spears” (a Novel).........02eceees $2.50 Postpaid 

De- Autographed individually for each purchaser. HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 

nts (Both addresses are always good, as I divide my time between the two cities ) 


RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS. OWN SALES REPRESENTATIVE IN NEW YORK FOR 
PERSONAL SUBMISSION OF THE MSS. I ACCEPT. 
































NEW IN CONCEPTION....NEW IN DESIGN....NEW IN PURPOSE 


STERLING in design . . . beautiful, compact and 
light... A “‘portable’’ typewriter in weight and 
convenience. 

STERLING in action . . . as smooth, rapid, re- 
sponsive and sturdy as machines built strictly 
for professional use. 

STERLING in construction . . . made with 
watchmaker precision, of finest materials, guar- 
anteed to the last tiny rivet. 
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A NEW STANDARD OF FINENESS IN TYPEWRITERS ... THE SMITH-CORONA. 


HE Smith-Corona sets a new standard in typewriters. WE INVITE YOU TO TRY the Smith- 

Pick it up and your hands tell you it’s a portable. Corona for a week in your home. Your 

Sit down before it, close your eyes, run your hands local dealer is listed under ‘‘Corona’’ in the 
over the keys and the controls—let your fingers type the Classified Telephone Directory. Or send 
first line that comes to mind and it will read something coupon for more complete description. 
like this: 


“This is an amazing typewriter. It feels and 


orks like a big machine. How has it been done?”’ L C Smirn & Corona TyPewriters Inc 
- ‘ 9 Dept. 16-K, 51 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


The answer is in scientific balance, which gives solidity — i lei er" 

. . . . . . ° intormation abou e new 
and in skillful designing which provides complete roominess Seatth-osene. 
in compact size. 


Rug: and versatile, not one feature has been sacrificed to save 
weight. It is speedy, responsive and accurate—a truly universal 
typewriter for personal and business use. 

An entirely new noiseless shift, and the new “piano-key” touch 
enable hour after hour of use without effort. Every feature reflects 
the combined skill and experience of L C Smith and Corona 
designers. Tabulator, of course. With traveling case, priced 
only at $65. 





